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Foreword 


Members of the League of Women 
Voters try to inform themselves about 
governmental functions on national, state 
and local matters. When they gather 
information of interest to the public, they 
make it available in some way. 


Every local League conducts a “Know 
Your Town” study as a prerequisite to 
recognition asachapter of the national and 
state organizations. The League, which 
does not support or oppose parties or 
candidates, does take positions on selected 
issues. The “Know Your Town” studies, 
however, are objective and do not attempt 
to evaluate workings of government. 


Sketch by Phyllis Loney 
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The Plainfield League of Women Voters 
published the first This Is Plainfield in 
1954, another in 1965 and the latest in 
1972. This 1982 edition is updated to 
present Plainfield in the Eighties. We are 
encouraged by home restorations, 
storefront facelifts and the many new 
families investing in Plainfield. 


This book is as accurate, complete and 
current as League volunteers could make 
it. However, city government continues to 
change rapidly. We regret any errors or 
omissions or changes made subsequent to 
publication. 


The editorial staff wishes to extend its 


Memorial 
to veterans 
of World War II. 
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sincere thanks to the city officials who 
cooperated generously with our 
researchers. Genuine appreciation also 
goes to all section editors, researchers and 
jacks-of-all-trades who worked diligently 
for months to meet our strict deadlines. 


Special thanks goes to the Plainfield 
High School IPLE class (Institute for 
Political and Legal Education) which 
contributed to and was largely responsible 
for the research for many sections in this 
book. 


The League of Women Voters offers 
membership to any citizen of voting age 
interested in supporting our cause. 
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Friends’ Meeting House 
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Plainfield, Past and Present 


Plainfield’s earliest settlers, like many 
others who pioneered this country, were 
seeking religious and political freedoms 
denied them in their own countries. By 
1685, seven families (whose names identify 
them as “all good Scots”) established farms 
along the Cedar Brook. 


But long before the arrival of the first 
settlers, Indians had frequented the area 
in their travels between the Hudson and 
Delaware rivers. Those living in the 
Plainfield area were the Watchungs, part 
of the Lenni-Lenape tribe (commonly 
called Delaware). They encamped along 
the Green Brook and in the areas of 
Watchung and Park avenues, and Grant 
and Clinton avenues. The trails they 
marked out hundreds of years ago ran 
through the heart of our city. When the 
railroad was built in the 1800’s, it followed 
that old Indian cut-off to the sea. 


The new settlement was named 
Milltown, a reference to the grist mill 
which was built in 1760 on the Green 
Brook, near what is now Watchung 
Avenue. In 1788, the Quakers moved their 
Friends’ Meeting House from the original 
site near what is today the Plainfield 
Country Club, to the corner of Watchung 
Avenue and East Third Street where it 
remains as one of the historical landmarks 
of the city. 


Although the Plainfield area was mostly 
open farm land with a population of only 
about 50, it was considered of sufficient 
military importance during the 
Revolutionary period to warrant a large 
militia post. This was built along the east 
bank of Green Brook River between what 
are now Clinton and West End avenues. 
The post, which consisted of 95 acres anda 
large fort, guarded the main road to 
Quibbletown (today’s New Market area) 
and the mountain pass. Somerset Street is 


an extension of that mountain pass. 


The Village of Plainfield 


On April 1, 1800, a post office was 
established and the name of the growing 
community (pop. 215) was changed to 
Plainfield, appropriate to the gently 
rolling fields of the area. This description 
of Plainfield appeared in 1834 in Thomas 
F. Gordon’s A Gazetteer of the State of New 
Jersey: 

Plainfield, a large and thriving village of Westfield 
t-ship, Essex Co., on Green Brook, the line between 
that and Somerset Co. .. 65 miles from Philadelphia, 
45 from Trenton ... 16 from Elizabethtown, 25 from 
New York ...ona plain of very level land, between 2 
and 38 miles wide, and about 11 long; contains 1 
Presbyterian, 1 Baptist and 1 Methodist church, 2 
Friends’ meeting houses (Hicksite and Orthodox), 2 
grist mills, 1 saw mill, 4 stores, 13 master hatters, 
who manufacture about $74,000 worth of hats 
annually; 5 master tailors, employing 70 hands, who 
work for the southern market; a fire engine, and 
company, a mutual insurance company, established 
in 1832, which in a few months, executed policies to 
the amount of more than $150,000; and 120 dwellings; 
a ladies’ library, an apprentices library. A four-horse 
mail stage to New York, three times a week, and as 
often to Philadelphia, on alternate days, runs 
through the village. The country around the town is 
rich, well cultivated, and healthy; the water good and 
the society moral and religious and ambitious of 
improvement. 

The neighboring mountain, about a mile N. of the 
town, affords an abundant supply of cheap fuel, and 
screens the valley from the violence of the N. and 


N.W. winds; and gives a very pleasing prospect to the 


S. and E. over a space of 30 miles. 


Union County was created from Essex | 
County on March 19, 1857.. Plainfield — 


became a part of the new county. 


The City of Plainfield 

As with many other urban communities, 
Plainfield’s growth followed completion of 
the railroad in 1838 when service was 
provided between Elizabethtown and 
Plainfield. The traveler reached New 


York by boarding a boat at Elizabethport. — 
With improvement of railway service, — 
Plainfield became a commuter town for | 
New York. Many city dwellers who came | 


to spend their summers and vacations “in 


the country” stayed to build their homes 
here. 


One New Yorker, a bank president, 
bought what he thought was a farm. 
However, after a farmer told him the 
property was no good as a farm, as he 
would never be able to plow those hills, he 
decided to turn it over to a non-profit 
association of his friend’s. That property 
was what is now Hillside Cemetary. 


By the late 1860’s, some wooden 
residences were being converted into 
stores. The block from Somerset Street to 
Grove Street on West Front Street boasted 
one brick building in 1869, but no lighted 
or paved streets. 


By 1884, the railroad had greatly 
changed Plainfield. The grist mill and 
farm life were being replaced by 
industries such as hats, clothing, 
carriages, printing and other 
manufacturing. In the post-Civil War 
period, two major changes took place in 
Plainfield’s appearance. Use of macadam 
upgraded the main streets and the main 
business section began to shift from the 
North Avenue area to Front Street 
between Cherry Street (now Park Avenue) 
and Peace Street (now Watchung Avenue). 


Plainfield was gaining areputation fora 
climate that was beneficial for sufferers of 
respiratory ailments. In 1886, in an 
attempt to publicize this, the publisher of 
the localnewspaper, Thomas W. Morrison, 
began to use the slogan “Colorado of the 
East”. Since Denver, Colorado, was known 
as the “Queen City of the Plains”, the 
slogan for Plainfield eventually was 
shortened to “The Queen City”. 


Originally a part of Elizabeth and 
Westfield townships, Plainfield became its 
own township on March 4, 1847. It was 
incorporated as a village in 1867. On April 
2, 1869, Plainfield became acity. Job Male, 
a businessman, architect and 
philanthropist, was elected the first 
mayor. 
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In 1862 Western Union opened a branch 
office and by 1883 the first telephone 
station was established. The Plainfield Gas 
Light Company opened its plant in 1860 
and the Plainfield Electric Light 
Company started business in 1886. Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey was 
organized in May 1903 and became the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
which serves the city today. 


Plainfield Today 


Plainfield is located in north central 
New Jersey in the westernmost section of 
Union County, 24 miles southwest of New 
York City, 18 miles from Newark and 12 
miles from Elizabeth. Although 
considered part of the Greater New York 
area, Plainfield is itself the core city for 
several surrounding communities which 
comprise the Greater Plainfield area. The 
Green Brook forms a natural boundary 
separating Plainfield from the Somerset 
communities of Watchung, North 
Plainfield and Green Brook Township. 
Other bordering communities are 
Dunellen, Piscataway, South Plainfield, 
Edison, Scotch Plains and Fanwood. 


The city is approximately six square 
miles in area and is 100 to 200 feet above 
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sea level. The Watchung Mountains to the 
north rise to 550 feet. 


_The city’s population grew from 215 in 
1800 to 45,555 in 1980. Of these residents 
27,420 were black and 18,135 were white. 
Spanish speaking residents numbered 3, 
291, according to census figures. 

An age count showed approximatley 
14,070 under 19 years and 5000 over 65. 

Plainfield experienced its greatest 
population increase between 1890 and 
1930. The population has stabilized during 
the last ten years, largely because of a lack 
of land available for housing. 


In 1980 about half of the city’s 16,204 
housing units were owner-occupied. 
Economic Conditions 


There are more than 13,000 persons 
employed in Plainfield. The major 
employers include: 


Services 3,640 
Construction 771 
Manufacturing 3,266 Utilities eal 


Retail Trade 
Financial, Real 
Estate Insurance 894 Agriculture 30 


3,371 Transportation 204 


Shopping Center 
at Park Avenue 
and Seventh Street 


Delivering the 
newspaper 


United 
National Bank 


The downtown area, located along Front 
Street and Watchung and Park avenues, is 
the major retail trade center. A major 
department store and grocery store are 
conveniently located downtown, 
surrounded by more than 100 smaller 
stores. A secondary retail trade center, 
called Plainwood Square, is on South 
Avenue. 
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Photo courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce 


Newspapers 


Plainfield’s first newspaper, The 
Herald, was a weekly journal published in 
1835 and the first daily newspaper was The 
Daily Bulletin in 1879. The forerunner of 
today’s daily newspaper was formed when 
publisher F.W. Runyon combined his 
paper, The Courier, with another daily of 
that time, The Evening News. The Courier- 
News first appeared in 1894. 


The Courier-News of today is 
published daily except Sunday and has 
been a part of the Gannett organization 
since 1927; the Gannett Corporation owns 
the largest group of newspapers in the 
country. 

The Courier-News has a paid circulation 
of more than 58,000. The newspaper 
employs more than 300 persons. There are 
two local additions daily, the newstand and 


Shopping in the downtown area 


final editions. Coverage of local area news 
is supplemented by news of state and 
national affairs. The newspaper plant is 
located in Bridgewater. The mailing 
address is 1201 Route 22, Somerville, New 
Jersey, 08807. A Cowrier-News office is 
maintained locally at 178 East Front 
Street, 07061. 


Another newspaper, established in 1971, 
which serves Plainfield is the Tri-County 
Times. The Times is a weekly paper and 
has a circulation of over 31,000. Published 
by Time Publishing, Inc., the newspaper is 
geared towards community news 
coverage. 


The Daily Journal of Elizabeth covers 
Plainfield in its Western Union County 
edition. The local office is at 201 East Fifth 
Street. 
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Photo courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce 


Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church 


Temple Bethel 


Radio 


Radio Station WERA, in operation since 
1961, is owned by the ‘Tri-County 
Broadcasting Corporation. It is licensed 
by the Federal Communication 
Commission to broadcast from sunrise to 
sunset at 1590 kilocycles. 


News coverage of the tri-county area 
(Union, Middlesex and Somerset counties) 
is provided along with state, national and 
world news. Weekly schedules include 
reports from the local Board of Education 
and the mayor’s office. Special local events 
are frequently broadcast as are high school 
athletic contests. 


WERA’s Datebook announces on 
request the meetings of local non-profit 
organizations. The station is located in the 
Park Hotel Annex, 200 West 7th Street, 
Plainfield. 


Religious Groups 


Other religious groups in addition to the 
Quakers have influenced the character of 
the city. The First Presbyterian Church 
was founded in 1825, the First Methodist 
Church in 1823 and St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church in 1851. The first Jewish 
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congregation was Beth Tefelas Yental in 
1890. These local religious groups have 
often initiated cultural and social 
movements. For example, the Chautauqua 
movement, the first adult education in the 
county, began its meetings in a Plainfield 
church. 


Photo by Beverly Kislak 
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St. Mary's 
Catholic Church 


The Plainfield Citizen 


PLAINFIELD CITIZENS MAY PARTICIPATE IN GOVERNMENT IN A NUMBER OF WAYS: 


Voting 


Helping to determine party policy and choice of candidates 
Serving on and observing the work of the City Council, official boards and advisory committees 
Expressing individually and through organizations what they want the city government to do 


Elected Officials in Plainfield 


Elected officials in the city are the 
mayor and City Council members who are 
elected to four-year terms in the general 
elections held the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. They run on 
party tickets. Seven councilmen are 
elected: 

@ one from each of the four councilmanic 
wards 

@ one from the city as a whole 

@ one from the first and fourth wards 
combined 

@ one from the second and third wards 
combined 


Two members are elected each year, 
with the exception of the fourth year when 
only one seat is open. More information on 
elected officials may be found in the 
section on City Charter and Top Officials. 


Councilmanic Wards 


Dividing lines for the four councilmanie 
wards may be redrawn in 1982 (see map 
p.30). After each federal decennial census, 
a City Reapportionment Commission is 
formed to review ward boundaries and, if 
necessary, revise them so that each ward 
does not differ in population by more than 
ten percent from the least populous ward. 


Political Parties 


Democrats hold a slight edge in 
registered voters over the Republican 
Party in Plainfield. Increasingly, the city 
has supported Democratic candidates in 
state and national elections, while the two 
parties remain quite competitive in local 
elections. From 1974 through 1981 


Plainfield has had a Republican mayor 
but a Democratic majority on the City 
Council. 

The policy-making body for each party 
is a city committee. From each election 
district in the county one man and one 
woman are elected. These representatives 
make up the Union County Democratic 
and Republican committees. 


The committee determines party 
program and policy, promotes party 
candidates for the general election, checks 
voting lists to aid in registration and 
getting out the vote and _ provides 
challengers at the polls. 


Primaries 


At primary elections, held the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in June, 
voters select the committeemen and 
committeewomen described above, 
candidates for public office and, in 
presidential years, delegates to the 
national conventions. 


Any registered voter may vote in the 
primaries. By doing so a voter is 
considered to have registered with the 
party whose ballot was requested. A 
declaration of intention to vote in the 
primary of a political party is signed and 
recorded in the registration book at the 
polls. 


Participating in primary elections does 
not affect voting in the general elections in 
any way. Official lists of registered voters, 
available on request, no longer include 
party designation. 


A qualified candidate may be placed on 
the primary ballot of his party for any 
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number of party members. Candidates for 
mayor and councilman-at-large require 50 
signatures from the entire city, ward 
councilman 25, committeemen and women 
ten. Signatures required for independent 
candidates depend upon the number of 
voters in the previous election, never 
surpassing 100. 


A candidate for councilman must be a 
resident of his or her district for at least 
one year before election, while a mayoral 
candidate must be at least a four-year 
resident. 


Independent Candidates 


Only those political parties which polled 
at least ten percent of the vote in the 
preceding general election for members of 
the General Assembly may nominate their 
candidates in primary elections. This is 
specified by state laws. Other candidates 
may be placed on the November ballot by a 
petition filed with the county clerk 40 days 
before the primary election. 


Petitions must be signed by the required 
number of registered voters from the 
political division the candidate hopes to 


represent (the entire city for the mayoralty 
election, one ward or two combined wards 
for councilmanic elections). 


For an office voted upon by the entire 
state the minimum number of signatures 
is 800. For any other office the number of 
signatures required is either 100 or two 
percent of the vote from the political 
division for assembly candidates in the last 
general election. 


State law requires that five registered 
voters witness each signature, but the 
courts ruled in 1971 against keeping that 
requirement in force. Only one witness is 
now required. 


Public Questions 


Municipal referendums may be of 
several kinds. The council may decide to 
place a question on the ballot in order to 
know the will of the people. Such action isa 
non-binding referendum. In such cases 
citizens may, by petition, propose an 
alternate question. 


A permissive statute passed by the state 
may sometimes require a vote by the 
electorate of the municipality to make the 
statute effective within that community. 


If an established debt limt is exceeded 
by the city or by the school district, a vote 
may be required before further debt may 
be assumed. Plainfield is well under the 
debt limit. E 


The city charter of 1971 gives voters 
right of initiative, referendum and recall. 
A petition signed by 20 percent of the 
registered voters may place a proposed 
law on the ballot. A petition signed by the 
same number of voters filed within 15 days 
of passage of an ordinance by the council 
suspends that ordinance until a vote of the 
electorate is taken. 


The affirmative vote by a majority of 
those voting on the question may bring 
about a recall election of an elected 
official, provided that the official has 
served at least one year. 


Elections for Union County Offices 


Union County is governed by a Board of 
Chosen Freeholders whose nine members 
are elected at large for three-year, 
overlapping terms. Other elected officials 
are county clerk, register, sheriff and 
surrogate. 


Over 12 percent of Plainfield’s 
municipal taxes ($12,595,713.45 in 1981) is 
paid to Union County. The money is used 
principally for maintenance of highways, 
parks, institutions and county courts. 


Elections for State Senate and General 
Assembly 


Plainfield is in the 17th Senate District 
which includes Plainfield and much of 
Middlesex County. One senator is elected 
at large for a two-year term. 


Union County is divided into two 
assembly districts; Plainfield is in 
Assembly District 17. Twomembers of the 
General Assembly are elected for two-year 
terms from each assembly district. 


CALENDAR OF OFFICIAL MEETINGS 


Beautification Committee 
Board of Adjustment 
Board of Education 


Board of Trustees of the Plainfield Public Library 


Budget Advisory Committee 
Citizens Advisory Committee 

City Council 

City Council Agenda Setting 
Commissioners of Assessments 
Democratic City Committee 
Economic Development Committee 


Green Brook Flood Control Committee 


Health Advisory Committee 
Historic Review Committee 
Housing Authority 

Human Relations Commission 
Independence Day Committee 
Local Assistance Board 

Local Defense Council 

Local Development Committee 
Plainfield Area Narcotics Council 
Planning Board 

Recreation Advisory Committee 
Republican City Committee 


Safety and Accident Review Committee 


3rd Wednesday 

1st Wednesday after 1st Monday 
3rd Tuesday 

2nd Tuesday 

At chairman’s call 
At chairman’s call 
1st and 3rd Monday 
Monday before regular meeting 
At chairman’s call 

2nd Tuesday 

At chairman’s call 

1st Wednesday 

At chairman’s call 

At chairman’s call 

2nd Wednesday 

4th Tuesday 

At chairman’s call 

At chairman’s call 

At chairman’s call 

At chairman’s call 

At chairman’s call 

2nd Thursday 

3rd Tuesday 

At chairman’s call 

At chairman’s call 


hold voter 
registration 
drive. 


See list of 
polling places 


and map 
on pages 30-31. 
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League members 
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Congressional Elections 


Plainfield is part of the 12th 
Congressional District, which includes 
part of Union County. 


A member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives is elected for a two-year 
term. 


Election Machinery 


The Union County Board of Elections, 
composed of two Democrats and two 
Republicans appointed for two-year terms 
by the governor, sets up election 
machinery and has jurisdiction over 
administration of state election laws. 


The County Board appoints a District 
Board of Elections for each district. The 
District Board consists of two Democrats 
and two Republicans recommended by 
county political organizations. These 
officials conduct elections at polling 
places. They receive $50 each for the day. 


The city clerk, acting under rules and 
directions of the County Board of 
Elections, is responsible for administra- 


tion of registration and election laws in 
Plainfield. She is responsible for the 
primary ballot; the county clerk is 
responsible for the general election ballot. 
Most election expenses are paid by the 
county; the city pays for printing and 
mailing primary election sample ballots, 
as well as staffing on election days. 


Voter Registration Requirements 
Register to vote if you are or will be: 


e aU.S. citizen residing, at the time you 
apply, in the district in which you 
expect to vote 


e aresident of your county for 30 days by 
the date of the next election 


@ 18 years old or more by the date of the 
next election 


@ neither an idiot nor insane nor dis- 
qualified for certain crimes 


You may register in person at the city 
clerk’s office in City Hall, 515 Watchung 
Avenue, or at the Union County Board of 
Elections office, 538 Rahway Avenue, 
adjacent to the Court House in Elizabeth. 


The offices are open for registration 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Special evening hours are provided near 
the end of the registration periods. To vote 
in a given election one must have 
registered at least 29 days before election 
day. 

If you register by mail, you may obtaina 
registration card and instructions from 
your county clerk, or N.J. League of 
Women Voters. If you are chronically or 
incurably ill or totally incapacitated, you 
may be registered at home. Send a written 
application plus a physician’s affidavit to 
the County Board of Elections. If unable to 
sign your name, you may make your mark. 


When to Re-register 


Registration is permanent, but you must 
re-register if you: 


e fail to vote in any election for four 
consecutive years 


e change your name (if within 28 days 
before an election, you may vote in that 
election by signing both old and new 
names) 


® change your residence. If you move to 
another address in the same county, 
notify the County Commissioner of 
Registration or your municipal clerk 
by mail 
If you move within the county 28 days 
before an election or less, you may vote in 
your former election district for that 
election only. If you move to another 
county, you must re-register. 


Polling places in each district and hours 
when polls are open are shown on the 
official sample ballot sent to each 
registered voter before every election. 


Persons who do not meet residential 
requirements may vote for President and 
vice-president of the United States by 
obtaining an application from the city 
clerk. 


A citizen must vote in person in his home 
district unless he meets the provisions of 
the Absentee Voting Law. Military 
personnel and other registered voters may, 
under specified conditions, obtain 
absentee ballots from the county clerk by 
applying in person or by mail. This 
application must be in the hands of the 
county clerk at least seven days before an 
election. 


Voter Service by the LWV 


The League of Women Voters of 
Plainfield holds Candidates’ Night 
preceding each general election and 
cooperates with LWV groups of other 
communities for area-wide meetings. The 
League also prepares and mails “Know 
Your Candidates” sheets which include 
biographical information on each 
candidate and brief responses from each to 
several questions regarding policy and 
program. The LWV does not support 
candidates; it does take positions on issues 
and also registers voters. 


City Charter and Top Officials 


Plainfield and the State of New Jersey 


Plainfield’s first charter was granted 
by special act of the state legislature in 
1872 and then adopted by local 
referendum. This charter remained in 
effect for nearly 100 years. 


In 1968, by another special act of the 
State Legislature, a new charter was 
granted and then approved by the 
electorate at a general election. 


The Plainfield governing body, then 
called the Common Council, based its 
application for the special act of 1968 ona 
provision of the New Jersey Constitution, 
which upholds maximum self-government 
for municipalities, and on a state statute 
(N.J.S.A. 1-6:15). Both permit 
municipalities and counties to apply for 
such special acts for regulation of their 
internal affairs. 


The New Jersey 1950 Optional 
Municipal Charter Law, known as the 
Faulkner Act, provides communities 
several choices as to a form for their local 
government. The citizens of Plainfield 
chose to design their own form of 
government through a special charter. 
The process entailed the appointment by 
the mayor and City Council of a citizen 
Charter Study Commission and the 
adoption by the City Council of the charter 
recommended by that commission. The 
charter was then approved at a public 
referendum and adopted as a special piece 
of legislation by the State Legislature. 


Although Plainfield’s charter was 
designed by residents of the community 
and represents state law that affects only 
Plainfield, most aspects of local 
government are controlled by general 
state law affecting all local governments in 
the state. New Jersey has many state 
requirements mandating financial, 
education, health and welfare procedures 


on local government. Other state laws are 
permissive and require local action to be 
effective. 


Principal Provisions of the 1968 Charter 

The charter took effect January 1, 1969. 
A few weeks later the City Council adopted 
the Administrative Code, which defines in 
more detail than the charter the structure 
and procedures of city government and the 
powers and duties of officials. 


Under the 1968 Charter, Plainfield has a 
City Council of seven members, a mayor 
and a city administrator. Laws are made 
by the council; the mayor is responsible for 
their enforcement. He is also responsible 
for the functions of the three city 
departments as well as boards and 
commissions. The city administrator 
works under the supervision of the mayor 
and has specially assigned duties. Under 
this system of organization there is greater 
separation of power than under the 
systems of most smaller communities in 
New Jersey. 


The mayor and councilmen are the only 
city officials elected to office; they serve on 
a part-time basis during their four-year 
terms. The mayor receives an annual 
salary of $10,000. Councilmen receive an 
annual salary of $2000. 


Responsibility for city services is 
divided among the Department of 
Administration and Finance, the 
Department of Public Affairs and Safety 
and the Department of Public Works and 
Urban Development. 


The new charter was intended to 
streamline administration of city 
government, utilize the expertise of a full- 
time, professionally-trained administra- 
tor, strengthen the powers of the mayor 
and centralize authority with the mayor 
and city administrator. The charter was 
also designed to restructure the council 


and provide separation of executive and 
legislative powers. 


To make changes in the charter, 
approval is required from the City Council 
by ordinance, from the state legislature by 
a two-thirds vote of each house and from 
the governor and Plainfield voters at a 
referendum election. 


On May 1, 1972, the City Council 
adopted an ordinance which proposed 
several changes in the charter. 
Recommendations included enlarging the 
council from seven to nine members and 
providing for citizen participation in the 
budget-making process. The City Council, 
however, never placed the issue on the 
ballot for a public referendum so the 
changes were never adopted. 


Passing Municipal Laws 


The City Council organizes annually on 
January 1 of each year. From among its 
members it chooses a council president 
who thereafter presides at regular and 
agenda-fixing meetings. The mayor may 
attend council meetings and may speak 
but has no vote. Action by the council is 
through ordinances or resolutions. 


Ordinances are municipal laws on 
matters of permanent effect such as bond 
issues or revenue and regulatory 
measures. As the first step in enacting an 
ordinance, it must be proposed at an 
agenda-fixing session. At this time the 
council decides whether or not to place it 
on the agenda to introduce the ordinance at 
the next public meeting. Four votes are 
required to provide for such introduction, 
or for the first reading, of the ordinance. 


The City Council votes on an ordinance 
twice. First there is a public hearing on the 
ordinance. Then it is introduced at a public 
meeting, which means it has received at 
least four votes by the council. This is 
called, “passage on the first reading.” The 
ordinance is then advertised in the 
newspaper. After asecond public hearing, 
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the council votes on the ordinance; four 
votes are required for passage. 


Bond ordinances require a two-thirds 
vote by state law. State law also requires 
that some ordinances must be approved by 
another local body such as the Planning 
Board, by a state body such as the State 
Water Policy Commission or by an official 
such as the state Director of Local Finance. 


After council approval of the ordinance, 
its title is published in the newspaper. If 
the ordinance has been amended, it is 
republished and a hearing is held on the 
amended text. 


The ordinance must then be signed by 
the mayor and takes effect 15 days after he 
has approved it. If the mayor does not 
return the ordinance within 10 days, it 


becomes law. If the mayor vetoes the 
ordinance, the council may override the 
veto by a two-thirds vote. 


Official action by the council is also 
taken by passing resolutions, which do not 
require two readings or newspaper 
publication and which may be passed at 
the meeting at which they are introduced. 
Resolutions cover matters of less 
permanent effect than ordinances, 
including approval of the mayor’s 
appointments to city offices, boards and 
commissions. 

The agenda for each council meeting is 
set by the council president after an 
agenda-fixing session. (See Calendar of 
Official Meetings.) 


Council meetings are open to the public. 
When the council has scheduled a public 
hearing on an ordiance for one of its 
regular meetings, members of the public 
may speak on that ordinance at the time it 
appears on the agenda. At the end of the 
meeting a. “priviledge of the floor” time 
permits them to speak on any matter 
which they believe should concern the city 
government. Agenda-fixing sessions are 
also open to the public. 


A volume entitled Charter and 
Municipal Code of the City of Plainfield 
1971 contains the City Charter and other 
general ordinances passed to date, 
including the Zoning Ordinance. Only the 
technical codes, such as the Building Code 
and ordinances of limited applicability, 
such as opening of streets, are omitted. 
Relevant state statutes are cited. Various 
sections are updated at different times. 


Mayor 

With the advice and consent of the 
council, the mayor appoints the city 
administrator, heads of departments and 
the corporation counsel. He appoints 
members of boards, commissions and 
committees, generally with council 
approval, although this is not necessary 
for appointments to the Board of 
Education. He also appoints city officials 


and employees who are not in one of the 
departments and for whom appointment 
is not otherwise provided. 


The mayor may remove a department 
head or the city administrator whenever 
the public interest so requires, unless the 
council disapproves of such removal by a 
two-thirds vote. Except for those 
employees who come under Civil Service, 
the mayor’s appointees serve for the length 
of his term in office. 


In January, the mayor delivers an 
annual message on the general state of the 
city government and its finances. The 
mayor may recommend legislation to the 
council; however, he has no vote in council. 
He may veto legislation, but his veto may 
be overridden by a two-thirds vote of the 
council. The mayor has emergency 
administrative powers which he may 
assume in the event of a clear and present 
danger to public health, safety or welfare. 


City Administrator 


The city administrator (salary range 
$32,765-$44,775) is appointed by the 
mayor with the advice and consent of the 
council. Candidates for this position must 
have a Master’s degree in public or 
business administration and a minimum 
of two years of executive experience in 
municipal administration or an equivalent 
combination of education and experience. 
Under the direction and supervision of the 
mayor, the city administrator is 
empowered to: 


® supervise the departments of city 
government 


@ recommend improvements to increase 
the efficiency and economy of city 
government, including creation of new 
departments and offices 


® review, analyze and forecast trends in 
city services and finances regarding all 
boards, commissions and municipal 
bodies, and make reports and 
recommendations to the mayor 


e assist the mayor in preparing the 
annual budget 


@ develop, install and maintain central- 
ized personnel and purchasing pro- 
cedures 


@ review any disciplinary problems with 
department heads 


@ act as head of any department if the 
department head is absent or disabled. 


Deputy City Administrator 


The deputy city administrator (salary 
range $23,441-$32,041) is appointed by the 
mayor with the advice and consent of the 
City Council. He manages the office of 
Budget and Community Relations. Under 
the direction and supervision of the city 
administrator, he: 


® prepares and executes the city budget 


® receives and resolves citizen com- 
plaints 


® reviews department policies which 
affect community relations 


® provides liaison services with the 
Human. Relations Commission and 
other city boards, commissions and 
agencies 


® serves as the city’s Affirmative Action 
officer and monitors compliance with 
city Affirmative Action employment 
and construction plans 


e directs staff support for the Plainfield 
Arts Council. 


Human Relations Commission 


The Human Relations Commission 
consists of nine citizens appointed by the 
mayor for overlapping terms of three 
years. As provided by the City Charter, the 
commission advises and consults with city 
officials concerning proposed and existing 
municipal ordinances or resolutions, 
administrative directives, department 
policies and appointments to boards. It 
attempts to foster procedures which will 


eliminate all types of discrimination and 
also renders advisory opinions on any 
complaint brought before the Office of 
Information and Complaints. The 


.commission organizes annually and meets 


regularly once a month. Special meetings 
are held at the discretion of the chairman. 


Corporation Counsel 


The corporation counsel (salary per year 
$15,000 plus such fees as are authorized by 
the City Council) is the chief legal advisor 
to the mayor, City Council, city 
administrator and other officials. He is 
appointed by the mayor, with the advice 
and consent of the council, to serve during 
the term of office of the appointing mayor 
and is subject to removal as provided in the 
charter. He may appoint a city solicitor to 
represent the city in court and a city 
prosecutor to prosecute individuals in 
Municipal Court. 


Relations with Other Communities 


By state law New Jersey cities may enter 
into contractual agreements to buy or sell 
services or to cooperate in supplying 
services or solving problems. Plainfield 
has entered into a number of such 
arrangements, for example, for fire 
protection, library service, railway service 
and flood control. 


The Fire Division participates in a 
mutual aid system on a county basis and in 
addition, has a more informal 
arrangement for working with adjacent 
communities not in Union County. 


The Plainfield Public Library, as an 
officially designated area library, supplies 
back-up materials and services to libraries 
in 17 communities. 


The city has a joint contract with Scotch 
Plains to provide certain health services. 
Middlesex Sewage Authority is under 
contract for sewage treatment services. 
The municipal transfer station takes solid 
waste from other communities for a fee set 
by the state Board of Public Utilities. 
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Financing 
Plainfield’s 
Services 


That it shall and may be lawful for the common 
council of said city to order and cause to be 
assessed and raised by tax, in any one year, such 
sum or sums of moneys as may be necessary for 
the support of the city poor, and such further sum 
not exceeding ten thousand dollars, as they shall 
deem expedient for the current expenses of said 


city. 


So stated the Charter of the City of 
Plainfield approved in 1872. In 1980 more 
than $18 million had to be raised by 
taxation to support the budget for city 
government, the public schools and 
Plainfield’s share of the cost of county 
government. 


The State of New Jersey regulates the 
finances of local governments through the 
Division of Local Finance in the State 
Department of Community Affairs. The 
division supervises preparation of the 
budget and filing of financial statements 
and audit reports. 


The school budget-making process is 
described in the section on Public 
Education. 


Steps in Adopting the City Budget 


e The mayor appoints a Citizens Budget 
Advisory Committee which reviews 
the entire budget as submitted by the 
department heads. The committee 
gives the mayor its report in 
December. 


e@ The mayor, with the help of the city ad- 
ministrator, prepares the budget and 
recommends it to the City Council at 
the reorganization meeting on 
January 1. 


¢ The council gives its preliminary 
approval at the first meeting in 
February and sends it to the State 
Division of Local Finance for approval. 


© The budget is published in The Courier 
News at least ten days before the first 
council meeting in March. 


e At this first council meeting in Marcha 
public hearing is held. 


The council approves the budget in 
March, then files it with the state and the 
Union County Board of Taxation, which 
computes the tax rate. If amendments are 
made, they are published, and another 
hearing is held on the amendments only. 
Plainfield operates under a_ balanced 
comprehensive budget. The budget covers 
the calendar year and includes all 
revenues and expenditures based on 
estimates of the various city departments. 
Adoption of the budget is binding on the 
administration. Appropriation power isin 
the hands of the City Council. The council 
may transfer budget items during the last 
two months of the calendar year. 


Property Tax 


The main source of income is the 
property tax, which supplies approxi- 
mately 44.5 percent of Plainfield’s 
revenue. The Union County Board of 
Taxation determines the tax rate by 
dividing the total amount to be raised by 
the amount of the assessed valuation. 


Veterans receive a tax credit of $50. 
Citizens over 65 years of age receive a tax 
credit of $160 if their income is under 
$5 000, exclusive of Social Security 
payments or the equivalent in other 
federal pensions. Taxes are paid in four 
quarterly payments due on the first day of 
February, May, August and November. 


All taxes collected by the local 
governmentare used locally, except for the 
county tax. 


Distribution of the Amount 
Raised by Taxation in 1980 


Municipal Government $7,577,224 
School Debt Service 196,450 
Public Schools 7,924,750 
County 2,363,906 

$18,062,330 


Assessments 


By state law the assessed value of all 
property is determined annually on 
October 1 of the pre-tax year. Since the 
value of most property does not change in 
one year, only property in which a change 
is indicated (such as by improvement or 
sale) is reassessed during the year. When a 
change in the value of a large portion of 
real estate is indicated, a complete 
revaluation is undertaken. 


Property in the city was revalued in 1975 
in preparation for 1976 taxes. The 
previous complete revaluation was in 
1964. The 1975 revaluation was done 
under the supervision of the local tax 
assessor by a professional firm skilled in 
mass appraisal techniques. Buildings 
were measured against standards set on 
the basis of construction, condition, 
improvements, etc. Land value was based 
on an analysis of comparable vacant lots. 
For income-producing properties, the 
value also included the capitalization of 
net income produced by the property. 
Total values were then compared and 
reviewed in light of recent sales to 
determine the final estimate of market 
value. Beginning in 1972 assessed 


valuation was set at 100 percent of market 
value; before that it was 45.7 percent of 
market value. 


The 1980 assessed valuation of real 
property calculated on this basis is 
$388,012,225. 

Tax-exempt property had a total 
taxable value of $83,230,900 in 1980. Such 
property includes schools, churches, 
government property, cemeteries, 


General Goverment $325,551.00 
Department of Administration 
and Finance 2,361,525.00 


Department of Public Works and 


Urban Development 2,047,561.00 
Department of Public Affairs 
and Safety 6,111,219.00 
Community Activities and 
Publie Library 538,520.00 
$11,384,376.00 
Contingent Fund $10,000.00 
Capital Improvements 50,000.00 


Deferred Charges and 
Statutory Expenses 
(Pensions & Debt Services) $2,379,622.00 


: ; $2,439,622.00 
Municipal Appropriation for 


Local District School Purposes 
(Debt Service) 
Reserve for Uncollected Taxes 


$519,742.00 
1,263,958.00 


$1,783,700.00 


municipal buildings and other city owned 
property. 


The books in the city assessor’s office are 
open to the public. Appeals from 
assessments may be taken at any time to 
the tax assessor. If agreement cannot be 
reached, an appeal may be filed with the 
County Board of Taxation on or before 
August 15. Further appeals may be taken 
to the State Division of Tax Appeals. 


Property assessments for city 
improvements such as street widening, 
paving and sewers are paid to the 


General Appropriations in the 1980 Municipal Budget 


Federal Projects 


State Projects 2,006,177.00 
$3,885,695.00 
Less Special Contingency 

to be raised in 1981 6 12;129.00 
$3,872,966.00 
School $7,924,750.00 
County 2,363,906.00 
: 10,288,656.00 

Total Expenditures ; 
before Revenues $29,769,320.00 


Less 


Source 


Distribution of Real Estate Ratables, 1980 
Property Percent of Total 


(ALY 


Residential 

Apartment buildings and 
Garden Apts. 

Commerical 

Industrial 

Vacant Land 


8.29 
15.04 
3.69 
.86 


100.00 


$1,879,518.00 


Surplus Revenue $1,041,644.00 
Miscellaneous Revenue 5,942,380.00 
Federal and State Revenue 3,872,966.00 
Delinquent Taxes 850,000.00 
$11,706,990.00 

Total Raised by 
Taxation 1980 $18,062,330.00 


Anticipated Revenue for 1980 
Amount 


Surplus Revenue 

(amount left over 

from previous year) $1,041,644.00 
Miscellaneous Revenue 5,942,380.00 
Federal and State Revenue 3,872,966.00 
Delinquent Tax Receipts 850,000.00 
To be Raised by Taxation _7,773,674.00 


$19,480,664.00 
collector-treasurer over a specified period 
of time. 


Miscellaneous income 
revenues as state aid, 


includes such 
interest on 
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investments, franchise taxes, gross receipt 
taxes, municipal court fines, building 
permits and various licenses and fees. 
This revenue is collected by the 
appropriate city officials and turned over 
to the comptroller. 


State Aid for 1980 Includes: 


State Revenue Sharing $324,094 
State Aid Allowances for 

School Debt 321,439 
Municipal Purpose 

Tax Assistance Act 1980 321,070 
Safe and Clean Neighborhood 

Act 304,559 
Urban Aid 523,440 
Railroad Tax 10,130 
State Health Aid 20,444 


State Aid-Housing Inspection 11,000 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes 
State Exempt Property DO21 


A federal grant appearing as revenue in 
the 1980 budget is $1,273,156 under the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 
Many federal grants do not appear in the 
municipal budget when it is adopted 
because state regulations require that the 
adopted budget only include funds 
actually received. The budget is amended 
during the year to reflect such new grants. 


Dedicated revenues in the city are from 
federal and state grants for the public 
library, community development funds 
and fees collected by the Division of 
Recreation to carry out its programs. 
These funds are not part of the municipal 
budget and are used according to law for 
specific purposes. 

Programs for federal and state grants 
amounted to over $3 million in the adopted 
1980 budget. Amendments reflecting 
grants received during the year raised 
that total to $5 million. 


City and School Debts 

In New Jersey, municipal indebtedness 
is incurred only for financing major long- 
range improvements. Borrowing to meet 


current expenses is illegal under state law. 
Plainfield does not borrow, as some 
communities do, in anticipation of tax 
collections. 


The city’s indebtedness was $10,326,792 
in 1980. The school debt was $5,272,000. 
Municipal indebtedness is limited by the 
state to 7.5 percent of the equalized 
valuation averaged for the preceding three 
years. 


Of this, 3.5 percent applies to city debt 
and 4 percent to school debt. To finance 
city improvements, the City Council may 
issue municipal bonds within the 3.5 
percent debt limit. For school 
construction, the City Council must 
appropriate any amount requested by the 
Board of School Estimate so long as it does 
not increase total school debt beyond 1.5 
percent of assessed valuation. School debt 
beyond 1.5 percent but not in excess of 4 
percent may be incurred at the council’s 
discretion. School debt beyond 4 percent 
may be applied against the municipal 
debt limit of 3.5 percent by the council, or 
the council may refer this decision to 
public referendum. 


Exceeding the debt limit of 7.5 percent, 
either for school or for health and welfare 
purposes, requires a local referendum, 
consent of either the State Department of 
Education or the State Department of 
Health and the approval of the Division of 
Local Finance of the State Department of 
Community Affairs. A majority of the 
popular vote is necessary to pass such a 
referendum. 


Plainfield is permitted by the state to 
issue both general obligation and revenue 
bonds. The city debt in 1980 was 
$10,326,792 or 2.31 percent of equalized 
valuation and the school debt was 
$5,272,000 or 1.18 percent. According- 
ly the total debt was 3.49 percent. 


The city’s financial accounts are audited 
annually by an independent firm of 
registered municipal accountants. Their 
report is reviewed by the state Division of 
Local Finance. 


City Departments 


The Department of Administration 
and Finance provides support services 
for other city operations such as financial 
record keeping, personnel, purchasing, 
printing, tax collection and centralized 
typing services. The department also 
includes the Municipal Court and the 
department director administers city 
insurance. 

The Department of Public Affairs 
and Safety includes the emergency 
services of police and fire as well as 
recreation, health, welfare and _ the 
management of city inspection 
responsibilities. 

The Department of Public Works and 
Urban Development conducts all 
physical and social planning, engineering 
services and city housing activities. The 
maintenance and care of city facilities, 
roadways, sewer system, trees and the 
operation of a refuse transfer station fall 
within the responsibilities of this 
department. The federally-financed 
Community Action Agency (Plainfield 
Action Services) is also part of this 
department. 


Each department is headed by adirector 
appointed by the mayor with City Council 
approval who serves during the term of the 
appointing mayor. Salary ranges for 
directors in 1980 were $27,024 to $36,924. 


Each department contains divisions; 
heads of divisions report to the director of 
the department. Department heads 
appoint and may remove subordinate 
officers and employees subject to the 
approval of the city administrator. An 
exception is the director of the Division of 
Welfare in the Department of Public 
Affairs and Safety who is appointed by the 
Local Assistance Board. 


As in all other New Jersey communities, 
education is not a direct function of the city 
government. The Board of Education is an 
autonomous body. Library services and 
the operation of public housing are 
provided by the Library Board and the 
Housing Authority respectively. : 


Department of Administration and Finance 


MANAGEMENT OF CITY OPERATIONS 
ASSESSMENTS 


OFFICIAL RECORDS 
© 
Boards and Committees 
Commissioners of Assessments 
Economic Development Committee 
Safety and Accident Review Board 


Division of Administrative Services 


The director of this division (salary 
range $17,637-$24,107) has responsibility 
for a wide variety of city support services 
including: 
® printing and mail delivery 
@ the city communications 

including the 24 fire vehicles 
® typing services provided through a 
centralized word processing center 


system, 


Division of Audit and Control 


The city comptroller (salary range 
$24,597-$33,597) is the chief financial 
officer of the city. This division keeps 
books, supplies accounting information 
necessary for preparation of the budget, 
has custody of funds, sells bonds and 
administers the municipal debt. The 
comptroller also serves as the custodian of 
school funds. 


Division of Assessments 


The city assessor (salary range $19,386- 
$26,486) establishes the value of all 
property in the city for tax purposes. The 
timely sale of municipal property is also 
the responsibility of this position. A 
current tax map and records of changes in 
property ownership are maintained by 
this division. 


Division of the Treasury 


The municipal collector (salary range 
$19,386-$26,486) receives and collects 


Photo by Beverly Kislak 


current and delinquent taxes, mails tax 
bills and maintains tax records. The 
collection of sewage treatment bills for the 
Plainfield Joint Meeting is performed by 
this division. 

Division of Purchasing 


The purchasing supervisor (salary 
range $15,314-$20,924) services all city 
units by purchasing goods and services 
necessary for the city. This individual 
supervises the bidding process established 
by state law and also administers the city’s 
involvement with the Safe and Clean 
Neighborhoods Program and the 
centralized city car pool. 


Division of City Clerk 


The city clerk (salary range $20,325- 
$27,785) supervises the keeping of official 
records, has custody of the city seal and as 
clerk of the City Council, is responsible for 
taking minutes of meetings. The city clerk 
also performs a variety of election duties 
including registering voters, maintaining 
voter records and, in cooperation with the 


county clerk, supervises local elections. 
Many city licenses are provided through 
this office. 

Division of Personnel 


The personnel director (salary range 
$23,441-$32,041) supervises recruitment, 
hiring and training of city employees, 
submits forms required by the New Jersey 
Department of Civil Service and 
maintains personnel records. Prime 
responsibility for administering city labor 
contracts, including the employee 
grievance procedure, rests with this 
division. 

Civil Service 

City employees are under civil service 
except for those in certain positions 
specified in city ordinances or in state 
statutes. Unclassified positions are the 
elective offices, top administrators, 
department directors, directors of some 
divisions and some of their secretaries. 


New Jersey Civil Service Commission building with the 


classifies jobs and prepares competitive 


The Municipal Court 


is housed in the 


Police Division. 
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examinations. When an opening is to be 
filled, an employee is chosen from the top 
three candidates who have successfully 
passed the examination. 


Civil service employees serve a 
probationary period, after which 
employment is permanent. Civil service 
regulations determine causes for dismissal 
of permanent employees and procedures 
which must be followed. 


Promotions are made by civil service 
examination which must be held when 
there are more than three candidates for a 
given position. If there are three or fewer 
candidates, permanent promotion may be 
made on recommendation of the 
department head with approval of the city 
administrator and State Department of 
Civil Service. 


City employees, including teachers, 
firemen and policemen, are members of 
state retirement systems. Employees and 
the city contribute to the systems. 


The City Council approves wage and 
salary scales by ordinance for municipal 
employees, with the exception of those 
employed by the Board of Education and 
other autonomous bodies. 


Municipal Court 


As a branch of the state-wide uniform 
court system of New Jersey, the Municipal 
Court has jurisdiction over criminal and 
traffic offenses committed within the city 
limits of Plainfield. Regular court sessions 
are held Monday through Thursday at 9:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. in the Municipal Court 
Building located at 325 Watchung 
Avenue. An evening session is held 
Thursday evenings at 7:30 to hear 
uncontested traffic matters. 


The court handles disorderly persons 
offenses under the New Jersey Code of 
Criminal Justice, such as simple assaults, 
thefts and trespassing. It also handles 
motor vehicle violations from drunken 
driving to operating without a license, as 


well as violations of local ordinances 
(health, building and zoning, etc.). It also 
acts as a preliminary hearing agent to 
determine if there is sufficient evidence to 
hold the accused for the Grand Jury in 
such crimes as murder, robbery and arson. 


Municipal Court decisions which result 
in findings of guilt may be appealed to the 
Superior Court at the Union County Court 
House, Elizabeth, N.J. This must be done 
within ten days of conviction. Cases 
involving offenders under 18 years of age 
are tried by the Union County Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, traffic offenses 
by juveniles who have New Jersey driver’s 
licenses are handled by the Municipal 
Court. 


The judge who presides over the court is 
appointed by the mayor with approval of 
the council and serves for a three-year 
term. 


The court administrator of the 
Municipal Court is appointed by the mayor 
with the advice and consent of the City 
Council and serves at the pleasure of the 
presiding judge. The court administrator 
is responsible for the overall operation of 
both the court and the Violations Bureau, 
which is responsible for the collection of all 
fines, including parking and _ traffic 
offenses. 


The Assistant Corporation Counsel acts 
as prosecuter in the Municipal Court. 

The 1980 city budget allocated $159,227 
to the Municipal Court for salaries and 
$22,280 for other expenses. Income from 
fines and costs paid to the Municipal Court 
in 1980 was $215,622. 


BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


Commissioners of Assessments 


(discussed in the previous section, 
Financing Plainfield’s Services) 


Economic Development Committee 
This committee advises the mayor on 


Fire engine with ladder extended 


matters of industrial and business 
development. It includes the mayor, two 
City Council members and nine other 
members appointed by the mayor with 
approval of the council and the director of 
the Department of Administration and 
Finance. Official members serve during 
their term of office, other members serve 
three years. 
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Safety and Accident Review Board 


This board reviews city personnel 
accidents to determine whether or not they 
are chargeable to the city. The Director of 
Administration and Finance is chairman. 
The personnel director is secretary. 
Members are directors of Public Affairs 
and Safety and the Department of Public 
Works or persons designated by them, the 
city’s insurance advisor, a safety engineer 
named by the city’s insurance carrier 
(non-voting) and five employee 
representatives recommended by 
employee associations and appointed by 
the mayor. 


Department of Public Affairs and Safety 


Committees and Boards 
Civil Defense and Disaster Control Council 
Health Advisory Council 
Independence Day Committee 
Local Assistance Board 
Recreation Advisory Committee 


FIRE DIVISION 


Plainfield is one of a small number of 
New Jersey communities with a long 
history of a fully professional fire 
operation. The Engine Company of 
Plainfield was organized in 1827. The first 
fire engine, a used hand-operated pumper, 
was purchased for $219. A fire alarm 
system was installed in 1890 and fire 
hydrants two years later. The city 
currently has 672 hydrants. 


The Fire Division provides protection of 
life and property within the city, 
investigates causes of fires, maintains a 
fire prevention and inspection service and 
operates a fire safety patrol. 


The effectiveness of Plainfield’s fire 
protection is second to none in the state of 
New Jersey, according to a rating by the 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization of 
New Jersey. On the basis of standards 
established by the American Insurance 
Association, the city is rated Class A, the 
highest rating obtainable. The rating is 
determined by these factors: operation, 
organization and performance of the Fire 
Division; size, age and condition of the 
water main system;the fire alarm system; 
conditions of structures in the city and its 
building code and zoning ordinances. Fire 
insurance premiums paid by property 
owners are based on this rating and 
classification. 


Services of the Fire Division 


The Fire Division includes the 
Administration and Staff Services 


Bureau, the Bureau of Fire Prevention 
and the Fire Suppression Bureau. 


The Administration and Staff Services 
Bureau provides leadership, manage- 
ment, direction and internal support 
services necessary for the successful 
operation of the Fire Division. There are 
three units in this section: Administration; 
Training; and Maintenance. 


e The administrative staff controls 
overall operations of the division. 


@ The training officer, a captain, is 
responsible for training all new members 
as well as continuing in-service training. 
He also serves as the clothing officer and 
performs additional staff functions as 
assigned by the chief. 


@ The maintenance officer, a lieutenant, 
supervises preventive maintenance and in- 
house repair of all apparatus, equipment 
and buildings, as well as maintenance of 
grounds. 


The Bureau of Fire Prevention enforces 
the Fire Prevention Code, carries out 
educational programs and issues division 
permits and licenses. It also fosters 
community relations designed to minimize 
the potential for fire-related loss through 
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the adoption of a division-wide fire 
prevention plan known as PEP 
(Prevention-Education-Protection). 


In addition, the bureau supervises 
commercial, industrial and home 
inspection programs and enforces laws 
and ordinances regarding storage and use 
of explosives and flammables and 
installation of fire protection equipment. 
It establishes and enforces fire lanes, 
regulates use and access to fire escapes 
and investigates the cause, origin and 
circumstances of all fires. 


The Fire Suppression Bureau’s primary 
responsibility is to reduce the potential for 
fire loss through the timely extinguish- 
ment of fires and the protection of life and 
property from its effects. 


This bureau also conducts the various 
company and home inspection programs 
set up by the Bureau of Fire Prevention 
and maintains its apparatus and 
equipment in a high state of readiness. It 
operates the Fire Safety Patrol and 
responds to each and every alarm of fire or 
other emergency situation. 


The Fire Suppression Bureau consists of 
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Fire engines 
stand ready. 
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four 26-men platoons, each headed by a 
deputy chief. One platoon is on duty, one is 
on call and two platoons are off duty at all 
times. 


The Fire Division began the Safety 
Patrol in late 1970 to provide additional 
protection for the city. Firefighters patrol 
the city primarily during the hours of 8:30 
a.m. and 11:30 p.m., using four vehicles 
equipped with a minimum of firefighting 
equipment and first aid supplies. The 
Safety Patrol isan expansion of the normal 
duties of the firefighters. The men receive 
no additional salary for patrol duty, carry 
no weapons and have no special powers of 
arrest other than the authority any citizen 
would have. During their patrol 
firefighters engage in fire prevention 
inspections and check regulations for fire 
safety at meeting places, business and 
industrial areas and public buildings. 
They make themselves visible in various 
“trouble spots” as additional eyes and ears 
for the Police Division. They also look for 
fires and fire hazards and_ possible 
criminal activity, which is referred by 
radio to the Police Division. 


Personnel of the Fire Division 


The Fire Chief (salary range $24,597 - 
$33,597) is chosen after promotion 
through the ranks and certification by the 
Civil Service Commission. All other 
officers are chosen in the same mann_r. 


All members for entrance into the 
division are recruited and promoted 
through a state Civil Service competitive 
written and physical performance 
examination. Qualifications for 
firefighters are set by both statutes and 
local ordinances. An applicant must be 
between 18 and 35 years of age, a citizen 
of the United States and a resident of the 
city of Plainfield. He must be at least 5’6” 
tall, weigh at least 135 pounds and be in 
perfect physical condition. He must also be 
a licensed driver and a high school 
graduate or equivalent. 
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In 1981 the table of organization for the 
Fire Division provides for 29 officers, 83 
firefighters and two civilians. 


The salary ranges for the uniformed 
firefighting force as of 1980 areas follows: 


Rank 
5 Deputy Chiefs 
7 Fire Captains 
16 Fire Lieutenants $15,292-$20,872 
83 Firefighters $13,274-$18,134 


New firefighters begin with a basic 
training course of from four to six weeks 
under supervision of the training officer. 
After this instruction the new member is 
assigned to a company and receives 
continuous in-service training, which 
consists of an average of 12 hours per 


Salary Range 
$20,294-$27,744 
$17,602-$24,052 


month throughout the year for each man. 
Headquarters and Equipment 


Headquarters Station is located at 315 
Central Avenue; No. 3 Engine Station is 
located at West 3rd and Bergen streets; 
No. 4 Engine Station is at 1015 South 
Avenue. 


In service in 1981 were four 1000-gallon- 
per-minute pumping engines and one 
aerial-scope (hydraulically-operated 
extendable ladder), and one emergency 
squad vehicle. 


Fire Division Budget 


The 1981 budget allocated to the Fire 
Division $2,300,008 for salaries, $196,513 
for other expenses and $202,192 for fire 
hydrant services. 


POLICE DIVISION 


Plainfield police protection has 
expanded from the original chief and two 
assistants authorized by the Common 
Council in 1870 to the present authorized 
force of 125 police officers. The division 
required an operating budget of 
$2,403,895 in 1980. Equipment consists of 
more than 30 motorized vehicles of various 
types plus the latest in automated and 


mechanized apparatus, including special 
devices for detecting radioactivity. 


The Plainfield Police Division is 
constantly striving to change with the 
needs of the city and its populace. Recent 
changes have been the development of a 
Crime Prevention Unit and the 
revitalization of the Plainfield Police 
Explorers Post #118. 


Services of the Police Division 


There are three bureaus under the chief 
each headed by a captain. They are the 
Administrative Service Bureau, the 
Uniformed Bureau and the Criminal 
Investigation Bureau. 


Administrative Service Bureau 


This bureau is responsible for 
management activities such as planning, 
research and development, training, 
inspections and police-community 
relations. This bureau includes the 
Information Section and the Jail and 
Property Section. The Information Section 
receives complaints and calls for service, 
maintains radio communication between 
headquarters and field units and is 
responsible for organization and 
maintenance of records. Civilians 


classified as police aides are hired and 
trained for this service. The Jail and 
Property Section is responsible for 
booking prisoners and performing 
custodial duties related to the care and 
custody of prisoners. 


Uniformed Bureau 


Charged with the basic police 
responsibilities of protecting life and 
property, preserving peace and 
preventing crime, the Uniformed Bureau 
includes the Patrol Section, Safe and Clean 
Neighborhoods and the Traffic Section. 


The Patrol Section is responsible for 24- 
hour patrolling of the city, preliminary 
investigation of complaints and 
enforcement of laws and ordinances. The 
city is divided into seven patrol districts 
and the officers manning these districts 
respond to requests for police services. 


The Safe and Clean Neighborhoods 
Program is a state program which funds 
50 percent of the cost of the city’s walking 
police officers and provides extensive foot 
patrols for business and residential areas 
within the city. Within this program is a 
full-time Crime Prevention Unit which 
engages in the dissemination of crime 
prevention information, assistance in the 
formation of block associations and the 
presentation of lectures at public 
meetings. It is geared toward the physical 
deterrance of crime. 


The Traffic Section reviews traffic 
accident reports as submitted by patrol 
personnel, prepares statistics on traffic 
accidents and traffic law enforcement and 
maintains a traffic safety and education 
program. 


Criminal Investigation Bureau 


The Criminal Investigation Bureau is 
composed of the General Assignment 
Section, the Youth Section and the Vice 
Section. 


The General Assignment Section 


completes investigations of all crimes, 
prepares cases for court, serves warrants, 
conducts surveillance where law violations 
are suspected and makes many of the 
arrests. 


The Youth Section was formed in 1963 to 
investigate juvenile offenses, handle 
juvenile court appearances and carry out 
crime prevention programs. All youthful 
offenders confer with a member of the 
section, usually with their parents present. 
After the investigation is completed, 
formal complaints may be filed with the 
Union County Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court. 


An addition to the police force in the past 
seven years has been the Plainfield Police 
Force Youth Counseling Unit. Designed to 
help families in crisis, this unit functions 
within the Police Division. First offenders 
are referred, as an alternative to a formal 
complaint, but the unit’s services are 
available to all families in Plainfield whc 
feel they cannot cope with the stresses of 
adolescence. The unit is staffed with two 
full-time professional counselors, one with 
a Master’s degree in counseling and one 
with a Bachelor’s degree in social work. 


Crime prevention programs include 
working with youthful offenders and their 
parents to prevent repetition of the 
offenses and cooperating with other 
agencies such as the schools, the 
Recreation Division, the Union County 
Probation Department, the Union County 
Bureau of Children’s Services and the 
Youth Guidance Council as well as local 
businessmen. 


The Youth Section also sponsors the 
Plainfield Police Explorers Post #118. 
This program involves Plainfield’s youth 
in such programs as bicycle registration 
and inspection, special olympics and the 
manning of checkpoints for such events as 
the “Run of the Plainfields.” Explorers 
have even played the part of victims in 
disaster drills. The Vice Section 
investigates morals offenses such as 
gambling and prostitution as well as drugs 
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and narcotics laws violations. 


Personnel of the Police Division 


Appointments and promotions in the 
division are made after competitive 
examinations conducted by the New 
Jersey State Civil Service Commission. 


Qualifications for police officers are set 
by both state statutes and local ordinances. 
An applicant must be between 18 and 35 
years of age, a citizen of the United States 
and must have a high school diploma or 
GED. He must live in Plainfield at the time 
of hiring and bea licensed driver. Also, the 
officer must be in good physical condition. 
In addition, tests are given to applicants to 
determine attitudes and psychological 
fitness. 


Walking the beat 
in the business 
district 
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Patrols by 
Explorer Scouts 
and uniformed 
police officer 
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Rank 1981 Salary Range 
Chief of Police $25,785-$35,235 
3 Captains $22,356-$30,546 


5 Lieutenants 
18 Sargeants 
10 Detectives 
89 Police Officers 


$19,386-$26,486 
$16,828-$22,998 
$14,605-$19,965 
$14,605-$19,965 


Civilian personnel of the division 
include clerks, maintenance custodians, 
school traffic guards and police aides. In 
1980 the division employed 47 civilians, 32 
of whom were school traffic guards. 


Police Headquarters and Equipment 


The Plainfield Police Division moved 
into its present headquarters building at 
the intersection of Watchung Avenue and 
East Fourth Street in 1965. In addition to 
the Police Division offices, the building 
contains the Municipal Court, Violations 
Bureau, City Jail, a booking area, a police 
garage, a police library, a classroom, an 
indoor pistol range, a police “muster” 
room (where officers gather for roll call 
and assignments) and the Civil Defense 
Control Center. 


The City Jail is used for detention of 
those prisoners awaiting bail, bond or 
appearance in court. There are 11 
individual cells of which three are for 
women. Two large multi-purpose rooms 
can be used to hold a large number of 
prisoners. All prisoners requiring more 
than temporary detention are transferred 
directly to the Union County Jail in 
Elizabeth, N.J. Juveniles are sent to the 
Juvenile Center in Elizabeth for detention. 


Budget of the Police Division 


The 1981 city budget allocated to the 
Police Division $2,516,369 for salaries and 
$356,342 for other expenses. 


Signal Division 


The Signal Division installs, maintains 
and inspects all police and fire alarm 
equipment and traffic control equipment 
in the city. The division is also responsible 
for the city’s civil defense siren system and 
the two-way radio system in the various 
city divisions. The division also maintains 
and installs all electrical systems in the 
city-owned buildings. 


The 1981 city budget allocated to the 
division $90,299 for salaries and $55,635 
for other expenses. 


Local Defense Council 


The Local Defense Council is responsible 
for the city’s readiness to meet disaster and 
emergency situations. It is a 24-member 
organization representing a cross-section 
of all areas of official groups concerned 
with such protection. Members of the 
council and its coordinator are appointed 
by the mayor. In the event of a major 
disaster, the council must be ready to 
activate the city Civil Defense and 
Disaster Control Center located in Police 
Headquarters. This communication 
system permits the council to coordinate 
activities of all protective agencies such as 
fire, police, rescue, Red Cross, welfare and 
hospital. It also handles public utilities, 
transportation and recreation facilities. 


Throughout Plainfield certain buildings 
display the orange and black sign with the 
C-D symbol which designates them as 
public shelters. 


The council’s activities are financed 
through the municipal budget and 
matching funds received from the federal 
government. 


The 1981 city budget allocated $4925 to 
the bureau. No paid personnel function 
solely for the bureau. The director of the 
Department of Public Affairs and Safety 
functions as coordinator of the bureau. 


Juvenile Conference Committee 


The Juvenile Conference Committee 
takes referrals from the Juvenile Court 
authorities in cases in which the complaint 
is determined to be too minor for formal 
court procedings. This committee is 
funded through the Plainfield 
Department of Public Health and Safety. 
A city-paid investigator works under the 
auspices of a Juvenile Court judge. 


HEALTH DIVISION 


The Health Division plans and 
administers a public health program, 
enforces local health ordinances and the 
state Sanitary Code and compiles vital 
statistics. 


It provides laboratory services for the 
analysis of samples taken from drinking 
water, wells, swimming pool water and 
food in restaurants. The division keeps 
records of births, deaths, and marriages 
and statistics on population, still-births, 
infant mortality and diseases. 


Health Advisory Council 


The Health Advisory Council consists of 
five members appointed by the mayor with 
the consent of the City Council. Each 
member serves without pay for a term of 
five years. The Administrative Code 
provides that at least two of the members 
must be practicing doctors of medicine. 
The Health Advisory Council makes 
recommendations to the mayor and the 
City Council. 


Health Division Services 


There are four major service areas 
within the divison: Administration and 
Supporting Services; Communicable 
Diseases; Maternal and Child Care; and 
Chronic Illnesses. 


Administration and Supporting Services 


Administration and Supporting 
Services includes general administrative 
activities, health education, laboratory 
services, public health nursing and vital 
records and statistics. Records are on file 
for births since 1873, for marriages since 
1887 and for deaths since 1880. These are 
permanent records and are never 
destroyed. “Certified Certificates” (copies 
acceptable for legal purposes) are 
furnished for $2 each. 


Public health statistics which can be 
obtained from these records include such 
23 figures as the number of births in certain 


areas by street and causes of death by area, 
age or racial group. These statistics are 
used to measure the extent of public health 
problems and to formulate an approach to 
their solution or control. 


Plainfield has a state-funded ($136,216) 
Women, Infants and Children 
Supplemental Food Program which 
provides individualized food supplements 
to 2800 women, infants and children 
throughout the city each month. The 
program also provides nutrition 
counseling and education to each adult 
client. 


Another state-funded program 
($55,773) is the Hypertension Control 
Project. This project will screen 8 000 city 
residents for high blood pressure in 1981. 
The goal of the program is to identify 
individuals who are unaware that they 
have high blood pressure and to guide 
them to proper diagnosis and treatment. 


The Senior Citizens Program derives its 
funding ($111,999) from several sources. 
This program provides senior citizens 
with a wide range of social and 
recreational services as well as 
educational programs. Approximately 
1500 senior citizens take part in one or 
more of the program’s wide range of 
services. 


Communicable Diseases 


Communicable Diseases Services is 
responsible for control of serious 
communicable diseases, rabies and 
venereal disease and runs immunization 
clinics. The communicable disease control 
program and the venereal disease clinics 
are operated by the Visiting Nurse 
Association on a contract basis. 


The Health Division is the dispensing 
agent for preventive serums provided by 
the State Department of Health. These 
serums are issued to any local doctor upon 
request to be used for residents who are 
unable to pay for such material. 
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Maternal and Child Care 


Maternal and Child Health Services 
include dental health care for children, 
prenatal care, examinations of school-age 
children and infant and _ pre-school 
children’s clinics. These services are 
available to persons unable to afford 
private care. 


Chronic Illnesses 


Chronic Illness Services has the 
responsibility for mental health care and 
alcoholism control. 


Health Division Personnel 


The division is headed by a Health 
Officer (salary range $23,441-$32,041) 
selected by the head of the Department of 
Public Affairs and Safety and the city 
administrator. The health officer must 
have a college degree in the field of public 
health, be a licensed health officer and 
have full-time experience in astate or local 
public health organization. 


The mayor and City Council contract for 
the services of the city physician. He cares 
for sick persons as requested by the health 
officer of the Division of Welfare and 
carries out examinations of city 
employees. He also cooperates with the 
Police Division and the Municipal Court in 
making physical examinations and in 
testifying in legal cases when requested. 


Having a 
physical exam 


Testing the fat 
content of 
ground beef 


Private physicians from the local 
medical society assist in staffing public 
clinics. 


Budget for Health Division 


Plainfield has received funds from the 
State Health Department since the 
inception of State Health Aid in 1967. The 
amount of aid is based on a formula which 
includes population, ratables and the 
amount of local money spent. State health 
aid for 1981 was expected to be $67,032. 
The 1980 Plainfield budget appropriated 
to the Health Division $65,726 for salaries 
and $26,615 for other expenses. In 
addition, an appropriation of $49,000 was 
made to the Visiting Nurse Association for 
services provided to Plainfield residents 
by contract with the Health Division. 


Allocations for the four service areas in 
the 1981 budget for the division were: 


e Administration and Supporting 
Services $65,726 
e Communicable Diseases $17,241 
@ Maternal and Child Health $29,786 
@ Chronic Illness $2,132 


Plainfield, by contract, provides health 
services to the neighboring town of Scotch 
Plains. The contract cost in 1981 was 
$14,900. 
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Division of Inspections 


The Division of Inspections was created 
in August, 1980, by combining inspection 
activities of the Code Enforcement 
Division and the Health Division. The 
combination has increased efficiency by 
making use of the inspection and 
administrative staffs in a well-integrated 
operational scheme. 


The newly created division administers 
and performs all the necessary tasks and 
duties in connection with the Uniform 
State Construction Code (building sub- 
code, plumbing sub-code, electrical sub- 
code, energy sub-code and fire protection 
sub-code), the Property Maintenance 
Code, the Zoning Ordinance, the Board of 
Adjustment, the Board of Appeals, the 
Sanitary Code and the multiple dwelling 
inspection program. The division also 
provides support services under 
contractual agreements with other 
municipalities and administers the dog 
census program. 


Environmental Sanitation services 
are performed with the Division of 
Inspections and include air sanitation, 
labeling of hazardous substances and 
control of insects, rodents, ragweed and 
poison ivy. The section is also responsible 
for inspection of restaurants, retail food 
establishments, housing, plumbing and 
potable water supplies. In addition, the 
section supervises sewage and solid waste 
disposal. The city’s three sanitary 
inspectors are in charge of environmental 
health services. 


Water is supplied to Plainfield residents 
by the investor-owned Elizabethtown 
Water Company. Water sources are the 
Raritan and Millstone rivers, 
supplemented by the state-owned Spruce 
Run and Round Valley reservoirs, the 
Delaware-Raritan Canal and deep wells. 
The river water is purified by treatment 
with alum, carbon and chlorine; the well 
water needs only a small amount of 
chlorine for purity. Periodic tests of all 


sources of water are made by company 
technicians, local inspectors and by the 
State and Federal Public Health Service. 


Air quality is controlled by the local 
Sanitary Code and air pollution laws of the 
State Department of Environmental 
Protection. Individuals and_ business 
establishments causing air pollution must 
comply with an order from the Health 
Division to correct the violation or be 
subject to fine. 


Household sewage and industrial waste 
are carried through a system of 
underground pipes (sanitary sewers) and 
rain water is drained through a separate 
system of storm sewers. Installation and 
maintenance of pipes are under the 
direction of the Department of Public 
Works. Sewers and pumping stations are 
part of a joint collection system under the 
authority of the Middlesex Joint Meeting, 
comprised of the municipalities of 
Plainfield, North Plainfield and Dunellen. 
All sewage must be treated in a sewage 
disposal plant which must conform to rules 
and regulations established by the State 
Department of Environmental Protection. 


Private collectors dispose of garbage 
and rubbish in sanitary landfills outside 
the city. They are licensed by the state 
Public Utilities Commission. Collectors 
who pick up waste paper, cardboard, etc., 
but no garbage, obtain their licenses from 
the city clerk. 


The public officer, who enforces the 
property maintenance ordinance, works in 
close cooperation with the Health Division 
to maintain safe housing. 


The Childhood Lead Poisoning 
Prevention Program is a federally-funded 
($162,989) program which will screen 
2500 children between the ages of six 
months and six years for undue lead 
absorption. The program provides clinical 
management through the services of local 
physicians and Muhlenberg Hospital for 
those children found to have positive blood 
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lead levels. In addition to the medical 
component of the program, with the 
cooperation of the Division of Inspections, 
the program investigates and removes 
sources of lead exposure for children. 


Zoning 


The first Zoning Ordinance was adopted 
in 1923, the current one in 1971. Its 
purpose is to regulate use of private land in 
such a way as to protect and promote 
public health, safety and welfare. The 
ordinance regulates density of population, 
limits height and bulk of buildings and 
fixes minimum area for yards, courts and 
other open spaces for new buildings. It also 
regulates conversion of buildings to other 
uses, display of signs and advertising, size 
of lots and number of parking spaces. 


The city is divided into a number of 
zones, in each of which specific regulations 
must be followed. Residential zones 
include: R-1, one family; R-2, one family; 
R-3, one and two family; R-4, low density 
multi-family; R-5, multi-family; R-6, one 
and multi-family; R-7, one and multi- 
family; R-8, one, two and multi-family; R- 
9, modified multi-family. Business zones 
include B-1, neighborhood; B-2, central; B- 
3, general; B-4, general business district; 
O-1, research office; ED-1, economic 
development district; ED-2, economic 
development district. 


The zoning also provides: 


e flood plain regulations controlling use 
of land bordering Green Brook and Cedar 
Brook 


e further apartment development along 
major access roads such as Park Avenue, 
Seventh Street, Front Street and the area 
surrounding the central business district 


@ a new office-research zone on vacant, 
city-owned land 


® regulation of conversion designed to 
upgrade surrounding areas. 


Board of Adjustment 


Persons who feel they are adversely 
affected by the the Zoning Ordinance may 
apply to the Board of Adjustment for a 
variance from its terms. The board may 
consider relief, if a variance would not 
cause substantial detriment to the public 
good or impair the intent and purpose of 
the zoning plan. 


In some cases the board may grant relief 
directly to an applicant. In cases involving 
a requested use in a zone in which that use 
is prohibited, the board is limited to either 
denying the request or recommending the 
grant of a variance by the City Council. 


The board consists of seven members 
and two alternates appointed to staggered 
three-year terms by the mayor with the 
consent of the City Council. Members may 
not hold any elective office in the city. 


Board action is taken after a public 
hearing; minutes of each meeting and 
other official business are available to the 
public. 


State and Federal Code Enforcement 


The city is under contract, renewed 
annually, with the New Jersey 
Department of Community Affairs for a 
state-local cooperative housing inspection 
program. Under the program, the local 
building staff inspects multiple dwellings 
and the state reimburses the city for the 
expense of this work. 


There are plans to apply for Federally 
Assisted Code Enforcement (FACE), a 
program providing funds to rehabilitate 
housing in certain blighted areas of the 
city outside the NDP area. The city’s 
application is being held pending a change 
in the form of federal assistance to cities. 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Most public welfare services are 
provided by state and county agencies (see 
section on Union County Welfare Board). 
The City of Plainfield is responsible for 


providing general assistance and services 
to those who do not qualify for aid through 
the Union County Welfare Board. This 
includes single adults or individuals with 
specific handicaps. 


The Welfare Division operates 
according to state laws in administration 
of municipal aid. The New Jersey State 
Division of Public Welfare of the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies sets standards for investigations, 
grants and records. It also requires reports 
and audits municipal welfare 
expenditures. 


Power to set policy for the local welfare 
program, subject to state authority, is 
vested in the Local Assistance Board by 
state law. The board has five members 
appointed by the mayor and approved by 
the City Council. One must be a woman 
and one is usually a council member. 
Members are non-salaried and serve for 
four years, except for the councilman who 
serves for one year. 


Director of the Welfare Division 


The director of public welfare (salary 
range $19,386-$26,486) is appointed by the 
Local Assistance Board for a five-year 
period. State law requires the director to 
be acollege graduate with a major in social 
science or psychology and to have at least 
two years’ experience in a public or 
recognized private welfare agency, 
including one year in a supervisory 
capacity. 


Services of the Welfare Division 


The Welfare Division evaluates need for 
assistance and reappraises each case 
monthly. Recipients of aid are helped to 
become self-supporting. Where this is not 
possible, other sources of public or private 
support are sought. 


Following the division’s approval, 
hospital payments for eligible patients are 
paid by the city to Muhlenberg Hospital or 
another hospital, depending on _ the 
individual’s needs. Welfare staff may also 
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refer applicants to state and county 
institutions or to private agencies for 
mental health, correction and _ social 
welfare. 


The division makes available the 
following services: home placement; 
commitment to mental institutions; 
funeral arrangements; and counseling 
for domestic problems. A prime service 
function of the Welfare Division is to act as 
a referral center directing persons in need 
of assistance to the proper public or 
private agencies. The Welfare Division 
works in close cooperation with other 
social service agencies and is often 
consulted by the courts, police, schools and 
churches. 


Project Alert, which counsels alcohol- 
dependent individuals, also operates 
under the Welfare Divison. Within its 
resources is a half-way house for alcohol- 
dependent males. The objective of these 
efforts is to remove the alcohol dependency 
and allow the individual to leave the 
welfare rolls. Funding for this activity 
comes from the federal government. 


Costs of Welfare 


In 1980, the city spent approximately 
$468,879 in welfare payments. The State 
Division of Public Welfare reimburses the 
city for 75 percent of the costs of payments, 
except for any which are not covered by 
state regulations. 


Recipients of aid from the Welfare 
Division are sometimes able to refund the 
division for the amounts they have 
received, since this aid is frequently of an 
emergency nature meant to provide funds 
until payments from other sources are 
received. 


The 1980 city budget allocated to the 
Welfare Division $116,103 for salaries and 
$1500 for other expenses. 

RECREATION DIVISION 
The Recreation Division was first 


formed in 1923. Today it has the 
responsibility of providing worthwhile 
recreational activities and programs for 
all city residents, regardless of age or 
income, by encouraging use during leisure 
hours and extending to the community 
safe and adequate recreational facilities. 


Recreation Advisory Committee 


The Recreation Division has an 
Advisory Committee of nine citizens 
appointed by the mayor with the approval 
of the City Council. Members of the 
committee serve without pay for three- 
year terms, one term expiring each year. 


The Advisory Committee recommends 
policies and programs to the division. It 
clears all proposals for land acquisition 
and facility development in cooperation 
with the Planning Division. 


Instruction 


The Recreation Division in cooperation 
with the Board of Education sponsors the 
Plainfield Adult School, which is a non- 
profit, community enterprise. Almost any 
course will be scheduled for which there is 
adult student interest and for which an 
expert instructor can be found. Courses 
range from stocks and bonds to acrobatics 
to dog obedience training. For further 
information see section on Public 
Education. 


The division offers, for a nominal fee, a 
variety of eight-week classes for children 
between the ages of six and 15. These are 
held on Saturdays at Maxson School. 


Playgrounds and Other Facilities 


Seidler Field Playground and Sports 
Complex, 4.2 acres located at Garfield and 
North avenues, includes a softball field, a 
football field, basketball courts, a 
playground area with assorted equipment, 
a field house and a storage building. The 
football and softball fields are equipped 
with lights to facilitate night playing. 


Atkins Park Playground and Center, 5 
acres located at West Third Street and 
Plainfield Avenue, includes a softball 
field, a handball court, outdoor basketball 
courts, a playground area, two tennis 
courts with lights, a picnic area and a 
recreation center building. The center is a 
small building providing year-round 
supervised crafts, social programs and 
clubs from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. daily. 


ES. Mathewson Playground, .86 acres 
located on Monroe Avenue and West 
Fourth Street, offers basketball courts, a 
small playground and a variety of play 
equipment. 


Rushmore Park and Recreation Center, 5.8 
acres at West Third Street and Rushmore 
Avenue, has two playground areas with a 
variety of playground equipment, two 
softball fields, lighted macadam 
basketball courts, a football field and a 
small recreation center providing year- 
round supervised crafts, social programs 
and clubs from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. daily. 


Madison Avenue Playground, .6 acres 
located on West Second Street and 
Madison Avenue, includes basketball and 
volleyball courts and an area equipped 
with assorted children’s play equipment. 


Sloan Blvd. Mini Park, on Vivian Street 
off Sloan Blvd., offers assorted children’s 
playground equipment and picnic 
benches. 

Bryant Park, .536 acres on East Fifth 
Street near Richmond Street, provides tire 
climbers, open shelter picnic tables, 
children’s dumbbell equipment, a small 
play field with two basketball courts with 
lights. 


Cook Pond Park, 2.8 acres located on 
Leland Avenue adjacent to Cook School, 
includes a picnic area with tables and 
cook-out grills, assorted play equipment 
and an area for ice skating and fishing. 


Randolph Road Tennis Courts, located at 
the High School Athletic Field Complex, 
has 16 regulation tennis courts (eight of 
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which are macadamized and provided 
with night lighting). 


Milton Campbell Recreation Park, 24 
at East Third Street and Terrill Road, is 
the newest edition to the Recreation 
Division. This park provides two 
basketball courts, a baseball-softball field, 
a soccer field, shelter, nature paths, tennis 
courts, ice skating and _ playground 
equipment. 


Rock Avenue Youth Baseball Fields, 24.6 
acres of facilities, include two baseball 
fields with dugouts, restrooms, parking lot 
and assorted playground climbing 
equipment. 


The division also works in cooperation 
with the Board of Education in using 
school facilities for the recreational needs 
of Plainfield young people. 


During the summer months, programs 
are operated on weekdays at the division 
areas, Cedar Brook Park and the following 
schools: Barlow, Cook, Clinton, Woodland 
and Jefferson. Supervised play, crafts and 
athletics are offered. Special activities 
include creative dramatics, a traveling 
zoo, physical fitness programs, treasure 
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hunts, puppet shows, nature hikes and a 
reading program. 


Programs end with Family Nights at 
the various playgrounds. Parents and 
friends are invited to see exhibitions, 
plays, baton twirling and talents shows put 
on by the children. 


Leagues in baseball, wrestling, softball, 
soecer, touch football and basketball are 
organized and scheduled during their 
seasons. These leagues are organized so 


that a boy or girl at least eight years old 
can fit into an organized league in any of 
these sports. Skeeter basketball and grid- 
kid football, open to boys eight to 12, teach 
youngsters the basic fundamentals of these 
games. In addition, adult ball teams are 
organized for supervised league play. The 
Division of Recreation tennis courts on 
Randolph Road are open to all from 8 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. during the tennis season for a 
small fee; tournaments for all age 
classifications are held. 


Swimming, Skating and the Olympics 


Six permanent outdoor pools are located 
throughout the city at three sites: Seidler, 
Atkins Park and Rushmore recreation 
areas. The main pools at the three sites are 
75’ x 40' with a depth of 3’ to 10%’ and are 
equipped with diving boards. The 
intermediate pools are also at the above 
mentioned areas are 42’ x 36’ and range 
from 2%’ to 5’ in depth. Each facility 
provides restrooms and showers. All city 
residents are eligible to use the pools at no 
charge. Hours are flexible ranging from 
noon to 8 p.m. 


In its instruction program, the 


Recreation Division utilizes swimming 
facilities at the Plainfield High School and 
the YWCA and YMCA pools. 


There is supervised ice skating at Cook 


Playing in a 
softball league 


Lining up for the 
Fourth of July 
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School Pond when conditions permit. 
Skating at Cedar Brook and Green Brook 
is under Union County Park Commission 
supervision. 


The Larson Olympics is an annual track 
and field event held at the Hub Stine 
Complex. The event attracts approximate- 
ly 800 male and female New Jersey 
competitors who compete in 49 events. 
Over 4000 youths have participated in the 
last nine track meets, including some of 
New Jersey’s finest athletes. 


Theater and Music 


Area Little Theater groups and the high 
school Drama Department comprise the 
Plainfield Area Little Theater Council 
which sponsors activities such as drama 
tournaments, summer outdoor theater 
productions in Cedar Brook Park, drama 
workshops, playwriting contests and an 
Arts Festival. There is an annual Junior 
Drama Tournament in April. The council 
co-sponsors the Creative Dramatics 
program in the Plainfield playgrounds. 


Each summer eight free public band 
concerts are held Tuesday evenings on the 
steps of the Plainfield Public Library. The 
band is comprised of volunteer adults and 
youths. 


Special Activities and Programs 


Summer outdoor evening concerts, a 
fishing derby, square dancing, double 
dutch jump roping, magic shows, drill 
team exhibitions and Halloween and 
Easter holiday programs are a few of the 
popular special activities available to 
Plainfielders. The city also provides 
opportunities for its youth to visit various 
state parks and historical and cultural 
centers outside Plainfield by providing 
approximately 100 chartered bus trips 
throughout the summer months. Each city 
playground may send approximately 40 
children and a leader on one of these 
outings. A special trip is reserved for the 
young men and women who act as junior 
leaders at these playgrounds. 


For Shut-Ins 

The Executive Board of Women of the 
Shut-In Council meets monthly in City 
Hall to plan such projects as sending 
monthly letters to more than 150 elderly 
shut-ins, making personal visits and 
giving a party on Shut-In Sunday in June. 


Fourth of July Celebration 


The Central Jersey Fourth of July 
parade, which takes place in Plainfield, 
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attracts an estimated 100,000 spectators. 
Six surrounding communities which 
participate with Plainfield are Fanwood, 
Green Brook, Middlesex, North Plainfield, 
Scotch Plains and Watchung. The 
celebration includes band concerts and an 
aerial fireworks display. 


Arrangements are made by the 
Independence Day Committee, composed 
of seven members from Plainfield and 
surrounding communities. Appointed by 
the mayor with council approval, they 
serve for three years. 


In addition to encouraging area 
organizations to participate by entering 
floats, caravans and marching units in the 
parade, the committee solicits funds to 
supplement the money budgeted by the 
City Council. 


Other Holiday Celebrations 


Halloween parties for preteens and 
teenagers are held at Atkins Park 
Community Center and at Rushmore 
Center. 


Answers to letters left in the Santa Claus 
mailbox are mailed to approximately 
1500 area children, including 46 
elementary school classes. Area school 
children and Girl Scout troops assist with 
secretarial work. 


Sports Equipment for Groups 


“Pienic kits” containing equipment for 
playing horse-shoes, volleyball and 
baseball are available from the Recreation 
Division to organizations for a rental fee of 


$1. 


Personnel and Budget of the Recreation 
Division 

The staff is headed by a superintendent 
(salary range $20,325-$27,785) and an 
assistant superintendent (salary range 
$17,637-$24,107). 


The 1981 city budget allocated to the 
Recreation Division $290,203 for salaries 
and $73,397 for other expenses. 


Department of Public Works 
and Urban Development 


PLANNING, HOUSING, 
STREETS AND SANITATION, 
ENGINEERING AND SEWERS 

® 


Boards and Committees 
Beautification Committee 
Citizen Advisory Committee 
Downtown Development Corporation 
Economic Development Committee 
Historic Review Committee 
Planning Board 
Recycling Association 


Office of Urban Policy Development 


This office reports directly to the 
department director and performs the 
social planning responsibilities formerly 
conducted by the federally-funded Model 
Cities program. The office also conducts 
housing improvement planning and 
directs the city’s economic development 
strategy in concert with the citizen 
Economic Development Committee. The 
Economie Development Committee has 
instituted a nationally-recognized 
industrial business retention effort, which 
has reversed the trend of declining 
industrial ratables in Plainfield. 


The department director relies on the 
Urban Development Policy staff to 
provide staff assistance to the 32-member 
Citizens Advisory Committee (CAC). 
When federally-funded programs such as 
Model Cities and Neighborhood 
Development were eliminated, 
Plainfield’s community development 
activities were allowed to operate city- 
wide rather than be restricted to a target 
area. The CAC was created as the city- 
wide citizen participation organization to 
ensure that the maximum amount of 
citizen participation would take place in 


the allocation of community development 
resources. The CAC advises the mayor and 
City Council on housing, social 
development and manpower issues in the 
city. This task will be particularly 
challenging over the next several years, 
because changes in federal programming 
have reduced the total amount of money 
available. The money is now channeled 
through the County Community 
Development program rather than 
directly to the City of Plainfield. 


Engineering Division 

The city engineer (salary range $21,309- 
$29,139) directs this division which 
provides engineering services to all city 
departments. Engineering services 
include the review and preparation of bid 
specifications for public construction 
projects, the inspection of public 
construction projects, the review of 
construction plans for the Planning Board 
and the maintenance of the Official Map 
and all tax maps. It also verifies all 
assessment and tax searches. This division 
has been particularly busy in recent years 
reviewing local, state and federal flood 
control efforts and supervising the city’s 
road improvement program. 


Public Works Division 


The Public Works Division director 
(salary range $23,441-$32,041) supervises 
the employees of six different bureaus and 
two utilities in providing a variety of city 
services from the City Yard at 745 South 
Avenue. The division maintains 106 miles 
of streets, 115 miles of storm sewers, 4000 
storm sewer inlets, 30,000 municipal trees 
and a variety of traffic signs and 
intersections. The division is also 
responsible for leaf pick-up in the fall, 
snow removal, street sweeping, the 


maintenance of all public works vehicles 
and the city ear pool. It also handles Public 
Service relations concerning the 
maintenance of street lighting. Public 
buildings and grounds are maintained by 
staff from this division. 


The City of Plainfield in 1977 dissolved 
an independent Parking Authority and 
assumed its debt so the city could exert 
more control over parking policy. The 
administration of parking meter 
patrolling, collections and maintenance 
are performed by the Public Works 
Division as well as maintenance of public 
parking lots. 


Personnel from the Public Works 
Division maintain 85 miles of sanitary 
sewers. The cost of this service is charged 
to the Sewer Utility, which bills local 
residents for this service quarterly, based 
on their usage of the system. The division 
also operates a six-day-a-week Refuse 
Transfer Station where residents and 
businesses can dispose of refuse that is not 
ordinarily picked up by private garbage 
carriers. Users of the system pay a charge 
which supports the facility as a separate 
utility. Rates are set by the State Board of 
Publie Utilities. 
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Rehabilitating 
an old house 


CITY OF PLAINFIELD 
POLLING PLACES - 1982 


WARD | 


District 
1 


2,4,6 


7-10 


Location 


Municipal Court, 

325 Watchung Avenue 
Barlow School, 

East Front Street and 
Farragut Road 
Richmond Towers, 
510 East Front Street 
Lincoln School, 

209 Berckman Street 
Emerson School, 

305 Emerson Avenue 


WARD Il 


District 
ne 


2, 0; 6 


As 
x 
fo) 


Location 

City Hall Basement, 

515 Watchung Avenue 
Evergreen School, 

1033 Evergreen Avenue 
Maxson School, 920 E. 7th St. 
and Woodland Ave. 

Cook School, 739 Leland Ave. 


WARD Ill 


District 
1-4 


Location 

Plainfield High School, 
950 Park Avenue 
Cedarbrook School, 
1049 Central Avenue 
Hubbard School, 

661 West 8th Street 
Washington School, 
427 Darrow Avenue 


WARD IV 


District 
1-3 
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Location 

Neighborhood House, 

640-52 West Fourth Street 
Clinton School, W. 4th St. 

and Clinton Ave. 

Jefferson School, 

1200 Myrtle and Clinton avenues 
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Plans are being made 
to convert the North 
Avenue train station 
into an art museum. 
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ictorian architecture 
hounds in the city’s 
‘storic districts. 
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Sewer Utility 


Plainfield was one of the first 
municipalities in the United States to 
install sewage collection and disposal 
facilities. The city’s sewers and pumping 
stations are part of a regional collection 
system called the Joint Meeting of 
Plainfield, North Plainfield and Dunellen. 
The Joint Meeting contracts with the 
Middlesex County Sewerage Authority for 
sewage treatment. The Middlesex County 
Sewerage Authority has significantly 
expanded its operation by providing 
secondary sewerage treatment. The plant 
expansion, accomplished with a federal 
grant, was designed to reduce ocean 
pollution and meet the standards of the 
Federal Clean Water Act. One of the 
requirements of the federal grant was that 
sewerage treatment and maintenance 
charges no longer be made through the 
property tax. Consequently, Plainfield 
created a Sewer Utility. 


Planning Division 


The Planning Division conducts all 
physical planning in the city and is headed 
by the planning director (salary range 
$21,309-$29,139). The Planning Division 
prepares a six-year Capital Improvement 
Plan, reviews all site plans for 
development in the city and reviews traffic 
and parking conditions as a prelude to 
recommending changes to the mayor and 
City Council. The division also works with 
the Downtown Development Corporation 
in downtown renewal efforts. 


The Planning Division staff assists the 
Planning Board in fulfilling its statutory 
obligations to act on all development plans. 
The Planning Board has nine members: 
six citizens, the mayor, a city 
councilman and a city employee. A major 
priority of the Planning Division in recent 
years has been the support of local 
residents in designating areas of the city as 
historic districts. There are four historic 
districts in Plainfield. The Crescent Area 
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Historie District was the city’s first such 
district and reflects beautiful Victorian 
architecture. The Hillside Avenue 
Historie District contains 37 estate-like 
homes, custom built around the turn of the 
century. The Van Wyck Brook Historic 
District represents a cross section of 
Plainfield’s architectural development 
over a period of 200 years. The North 
Avenue Historic District includes 
commercial and multi-family dwellings 
dating back to 1890, and the district 
includes the main railroad station and the 
Quaker Friends’ Meeting House. The 
Crescent Area and Hillside Avenue 
District are on the state register of historic 
places. The Crescent Avenue Historic 
District is also on the national register. A 
citizen Historic Review Committee 
reviews all development plans within the 
city’s historic districts. 


Housing Preservation Division 


The Housing Services supervisor (salary 
range $22,356-$30,546) directs a staff that 
coordinates all city housing programs 
designed to improve the city’s housing 
stock and provide decent, safe and 
affordable housing for all income groups 
in the city. Many of the programs are state- 
and federally-funded and may involve low 
interest loans, new construction and the 
rehabilitation of existing dwellings. A 
major effort of the division is being made 
using Community Development funding 
for the renewal of the Arlington Avenue 
area in the south end of the community. 


The division also maintains foreclosed 
properties until they can be auctioned off, 
relocates families displaced by public 
action and conducts a variety of energy 
conservation programs. 


Recycling 


The Plainfield Recycling Association 
maintains its center at 760 North Avenue. 
The hours of operation are Wednesday i 
p.m. to 4 p.m. and Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 


p.m. Items accepted are: three colors of 


glass (clear, brown and green); three types 
of metal (aluminum, bi-metal and tin); 
newspaper and cardboard. 


The Plainfield Recycling Association is 
a not-for-profit organization incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New Jersey. 
The association is dedicated to 
conservation, preservation of natural 
resources and minimal landfill usage by 
returning recyclable materials to the 
processors. 


Thirteen different organizations 
provided manpower to work at the 
Recycling Center during 1980. A total of 
$2620 was earned by the organizations 
that participated in 1980, at the rate of $50 
per day for providing a full complement of 
eight people. 

In 1980, the association continued to 
foster its practice of paying one cent per 


pound to not-for-profit organizations 
whose members brought their recyclable 
materials to the center. Thirty-two 
separate organizations earned some 
monies for their efforts for a total of 
$1122.85. These groups were rewarded 
with bonuses totaling $215, ranging from 
$5 to $90. In addition, the association was 
able to award $1000 to the Plainfield 
Beautification Committee. 

During 1980, 666,649 pounds (333.3 
tons) of materials were received at the 
Recycling Center. This was an increase of 
16 percent from 1979. 


Recycling needs publicity and 
promotion to prosper. A local bank in 
Plainfield has provided the association 
with a public relations assistant. Their 
regularly issued news releases to the 
media have persuaded people to recycle 
and to help at the center. 
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Housing Authority of Plainfield 


A Housing Authority and Redevelop- 
ment Agency was established by the City 
Council in 1950 to sponsor and promote 
federally-funded urban renewal projects 
and public housing programs. The 
Plainfield Charter of 1968 divided the 
responsibilities of the agency. Within the 
Department of Public Works, a 
Neighborhood Development Division 
administers federal redevelopment 
programs. The city as a whole acts as the 
Local Planning Agency. The Housing 
Authority of Plainfield remains 
responsible for construction and 
maintenance of public housing. 


The authority is a semi-autonomous 
public corporate entity. It functions in the 


Netherwood Village 


capacity of developer and manager of 
lower-income housing. Its action is limited 
only by specific requirements in state 
statutes for endorsement by the City 
Council. For example, endorsement must 
be given for a guarantee of an amount to be 
paid in lieu of taxes for any new housing 
project. By virtue of its ownership or 
leasehold interest in the properties, it 
performs all the functions of a private 
owner. 

The authority consists of six 
commissioners. Five are appointed by the 
mayor with City Council approval for 
staggered terms of five years, one by the 
state for a term at the pleasure of the 
appointing authority and one by the mayor 
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alone. Only one member may be an officer 
or employee of the city. They usually serve 
without pay. The authority appoints the 
executive director, whose salary is 
comparable to that of the director of Public 
Works and Urban Development, but no 
range is established. 


Housing Projects 


Since 1950 the Housing Authority has 
constructed several housing develop- 
ments. They include: West End Gardens, 
128 units completed in 1954; Elmwood 
Gardens, 120 units completed in 1961; 
Richmond Towers, 225 senior citizen 
housing units finished in 1974 and 
Netherwood Village, 108 units renovated 
in 1979; and Liberty Square, a 96-unit 
townhouse development expected to be 
ready in the early 1980’s. These 
developments were financed through the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and replaced sub-standard 
housing. 

Occupants are selected according to 
need, income and length of residence in 
Plainfield. Eligible persons who were 
displaced by construction of the projects 
were given first consideration. Rent is 
based on ability to pay, but in no case must 
a family pay over 25 percent of income. As 
family income increases, the rent may also 
increase. When the maximum allowable 
income is exceeded, the family must find 
privately-owned housing if such housing 
exists within its ability to pay. There is a 
backlog of applications for occupancy. 


The authority also manages 300 housing 
units which provide rental assistance for 
persons living in privately-owned 
apartments and 30 leased housing sites. 


Funds for constructing public housing 
projects are available in the planning 
stage (in the form of preliminary loans), 
through the Federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


Thereafter, during development and 
construction, funds are received in the 
form of advances and permanent notes. 
When the development cost of a project has 
‘been calculated, the local authority sells 
40-year local Housing Authority bonds 
which are guaranteed by the U.S. 
Treasury. Although the city is not 
required to put up cash for a low rent 
project, it contributes normal municipal 
services. When the project enters the 
-management stage and rents are collected, 
payments amounting to ten percent of 
shelter rent are made to the city in lieu of 
taxes. In some cases, 6.2 percent of the 
gross rent or tax is paid (whichever is 
higher), as negotiated with the city. 


Richmond Towers, housing for senior citizens 


Richmond Towers provides public 
housing for Plainfield senior citizens. It 
occupies 3.4 acres of land at Richmond and 
East Front streets. Its twin towers contain 
225 dwelling units, which are joined by a 
large community room. Almost from the 
time it opened in early 1974, tenant 
involvement has been a major feature of 
Richmond Towers. Many of its residents 
participate in such volunteer projects as 
hall captain and security guard programs. 
There is a medical suite staffed by 
Muhlenberg Hospital on the premises. 


Financing 


To finance its building and social 
programs, the authority has received 
grants from various government sources 
including Model Cities, Urban 
Beautification, State Law Enforcement 
Planning Administration, Department of —— 

Comnmtianicy Nines Rival IENUND : 

Modernization. Of 38 housing authorities 
‘in the nation chosen for the federally- 

sponsored Congregate Housing Services 

Program, Plainfield was the only one in Photo courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce 
New Jersey to win the program, which 

offers transportation, meals, homemaker 

and personal assistance to the disabled, in 

order that they may continue to reside in 

their present housing. 
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Plainfield Action Services 


Balloons for 
the Nutrition Fair 


The history of Plainfield Action Services 
(PAS) began in the spring of 1977 when 
Plainfield’s mayor appointed a 
Community Action Planning Committee 
to begin the process of re-establishing a 
Community Action Agency (CAA). In 
1981, PAS was one of 22 such agencies in 
New Jersey funded by the U.S. 
Community Services Administration 
(CSA). 


CAA’s, some private and some public, 
are composed of a coalition of poor, public 
and private sector representatives 
developing plans for addressing the 
problems of poverty and serving as “a 
bridge between the poor and the 
community.” 


As a public CAA, PAS is a part of 
Plainfield city government. The agency’s 
27-member Community Action Board 
(composed of one-third appointed 


Fourth of July paraders 


representatives of the public sector, one- 
third appointed representatives of the 
private sector and one-third elected 
representatives of the poor and each 
serving two-year terms) recommends the 
initiation, development and review of CAA 
activities to the mayor and City Council, 
who constitute PAS’ Governing Board and 
official decision-making body. The mission 
of Plainfield Action Services is to be a 
catalyst for change on behalf of low- 
income Plainfield residents through 
identification and elimination of poverty. 
PAS’ 14-member staff works toward the 
promotion of individual and family self- 
sufficiency. They perform those fiscal, 
administrative, planning and outreach 
functions which enable them to focus upon 
people in need. 


The executive director is responsible for 
the administration of PAS as well as 
community relations and staff 
supervision. CSA provides PAS with an 
annual local initiative grant in the amount 
of $231,000. PAS is responsible for 
securing a 20 percent non-federal match. 
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PAS also receives categorical funding 
which varies from year to year 
(approximately $50,000-$100,000). 


Since its inception in 1978, PAS has 
provided a wide range of direct services to 
Plainfield’s poor, including its operation of 
Summer and After-School Youth 
Employment programs, Summer Youth 
Recreation programs, Energy Assistance 
and Crisis Intervention programs. It has 
also evolved into an advocacy-oriented 
agency, placing primary importance upon 
referrals and coordination of local 
resources. 


Block Associations 


Experience has shown that Neighbor- 
hood Block Associations serve as viable 
community organizations for the 
promotion of grass roots leadership among 
the poor. Since its establishment, PAS has 
been instrumental in the formation of 21 
neighborhood block associations for which 
it provides assistance and support. The 
PAS outreach staff attends association 
meetings on a regular basis, cultivating 


local leadership and providing technical 
guidance. In 1980, block association 
representatives came together to form the 
West-East Neighborhood Council 
(WENC), a coalition established to 
address local problems and revitalize the 
city’s neighborhoods. 


Community Food and Nutrition 


PAS staff assists food stamp applicants, 
conducts nutrition education workshops 
and city food stamp workshops. 
Community nutrition activities also 
include the Annual PAS Food and 
Nutrition Fair, Community Gardens and 
the Coupon Exchange Club, all designed to 
help fight the effects of inflation and 
stretch the value of the food dollar. 


Plainfield Bilingual Day Care Center 


Under the auspices of PAS, the center 
provides bilingual/bicultural pre-school 
and family support services to 72 children 
of low- and moderate-income families. It is 
funded by the New Jersey Division of 
Youth and Family Services. While 
children gain educational, cultural and 
social experiences designed to prepare 
them for future schooling, parents are able 
to pursue educational and training goals 
which may lead to self-sufficiency. The 
Bilingual Day Care Center Parent 
Committee participates in the planning 
and development of the center’s activities. 
Services are provided only to families who 
meet Title XX of the Social Security Act 
eligibility criteria and who reside in 
eligible neighborhoods under the 
Community Development Block Grant 
Program, which provides matching funds 
for the program. 


Operation Phone-in (OP!) 


In 1980, PAS initiated the Operation 
Phone-In program which quickly 
captured the interest of concerned citizens 
and local organizations. OPI is a volunteer 
program designed to maintain regular 
telephone contact with senior citizens and 
disabled, handicapped and _ shut-in 


residents. Volunteers make two telephone 
calls each day to keep the line of 
communications open. The understanding 
and compassion brought about by this 
program benefits participants and 
volunteers alike. It has grown into an 
expanded community-wide effort and now 
includes the National Council of Negro 
Women, the Junior League of Plainfield- 
Elizabeth and the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program. 


Energy Assistance 


Over the years, PAS has participated in 
the State of New Jersey Fuel Assistance 
Program through which the staff has 
received extensive training in energy 
advocacy and crisis intervention. PAS’ 
1980 Crisis Intervention Program 
provided emergency supplies for eligible 


households experiencing a home energy 
crisis. Activities were expanded to include 
the initiation of a city-wide crisis 
intervention network composed of 
residents and service agency represent- 
atives. PAS continues to provide 
information on a daily basis, assisting low- 
income residents through energy 
consumer counseling and referrals to 
energy assistance programs. 


Tenants’ Rights 


The PAS staff receives comprehensive 
tenants’ rights training and shares their 
knowledge with residents in meetings and 
workshops conducted for that purpose. Its 
activities in the area have led to the 
establishment of a local steering 
committee. 


County, State and Federal Offices 


Union County Welfare Board 
315 East Front St. 07060 561-7310 


The County Welfare Board is appointed 
by the Board of Chosen Freeholders of 
Union County under the supervision of the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. It offers the following 
public assistance programs to those who 
qualify: assistance to families with 
dependent children; assistance to families 
of the working poor; food stamps program; 
Medicaid; a Cuban refugee program; an 
Indo-Chinese program; and social 
services. 


These programs are part of the federal 
law and are financed jointly by the federal, 
state and county governments. 


New Jersey Employment Service 
525 Madison Ave. 07060 756-1407 


This employment service provides 
registration of applicants seeking 
employment and referral to suitable job 


openings, administration of general 
aptitude tests to applicants where 
warranted, employment counseling, 
administration of proficiency tests such as 
typing and shorthand and a list of job 
openings in a statewide job bank. 


Social Security Office 
522 Arlington Ave. 07060 800-272-1111 


The Social Security Office accepts 
applications for old-age, survivor and 
disability benefits. It accepts enrollment 
in Medicare, issues original or duplicate 
Social Security cards and_ provides 
information about the Social Security 
program. 


Plainfield Area Drug Abuse Clinic 
519 North Avenue 499-5850 


Financed and operated by the New 
Jersey State Department of Health, the 
clinic offers a counseling and referral 
service and provides methadone 
maintenance and detoxification. 
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Public Education 


Yesterday and Today 


Plainfield first offered free public 
education in two improvised classrooms 
which opened in 1847. A year later the first 
schoolhouse was ready for use. It was a 
two-story structure built at a cost of $3600 
of which $1200 was supplied by taxation. 


This school was made possible through 
the efforts of Dr. Charles Stillman, the 
city’s first superintendent of schools. Dr. 
Stillman, a physician, was a pioneer in 
convincing reluctant farmers to support 
free education for all and in bringing 
about state legislation to permit it. Largely 
through his efforts a state law, one of the 
first of its kind, was passed in 1848 


specifically permitting voters of Plainfield 
to raise taxes for the education of all 
children. Before passage of such laws 
public education funds could be spent only 
for the benefit of the poor. 


A high school was built in 1867 and the 
first high school commencement took 
place in 1870, honoring six boys and six 
girls. 


By 1980-81 the Plainfield school system 
had grown to include 14 schools and more 
than 7800 students. In 1981 a class of 410 
graduated from Plainfield High School. 
The school district employs a staff of 930. 
The budget for the 1981-82 school year was 
$24,446,972; $13.7 million was received in 
state aid, while $8.8 million came from 
local property taxes at a rate of $2.21 per 
$100 of assessed value. 
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A new eight-lane, all-weather track and- 
other improvements to the athletic field 
complex at a cost of $440,000 were 
completed in 1981. 


School Laws 


According to the New Jersey 
Constitution, the legislature must provide 
for the instruction of all children in the 
state between the ages of five and 20. 
Nearly every aspect of education is 
governed by the New Jersey Statutes 
Annotated, Title 18A, and the New Jersey’ 
Administrative Code, Title 6. 


Plainfield, along with all other school 
districts in the state, takes part in the 
school accountability and improvement 
process sometimes referred to at “T&E.” 
T&E refers to state constitutional 
requirements to maintain a “Thorough 
and Efficient” system of free public 
schools. 


The T&E process requires the district to 
set goals, objectives and standards for each 
school. Each year the district, assisted and 
monitored by the state department of 
education, evaluates progress toward 
these goals and uses the evaluation results 
to guide improvement efforts where 
needed. An integral part of this plan is the 
administration of the Minimum Basic 
Skills tests to all students in grades three, 
six, nine and eleven. 


State and County 


The commissioner of education for 
the state is appointed by the governor with 
the consent of the state senate for a five- 
year term. The commissioner is the chief 
executive and administrative head of the 
State Department of Education and is the 
official agent of the State Board of 
Education. 


The State Board of Education consists of 
12 members appointed by the governor, 
with the consent of the state senate, for six- 
year terms. Their duties include 
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prescribing rules for carrying out state 
education laws, setting standards for 
certification and licensing of teachers. 
They are also responsible for educating 
handicapped children, approving 
secondary schools and building plans for 
new schools and_ prescribing school 
accounting procedures. 


The county superintendent is appointed 
by the state commissioner to serve as a link 
between the state and local school districts, 
to advise local school boards and 
administrations and to review school 
budgets. 


Local Board of Education 


The members of the Plainfield Board of 
Education are appointed by the mayor. 
The seven members must have been 
United States citizens and residents of 
Plainfield for at least two years preceding 
their appointments. They may not be 
interested directly or indirectly in any 
contract with or claim against the board. 
They serve three-year terms. 


The board president is authorized to 
appoint members to permanent board 
committees in order to facilitate the in- 
depth acquisition of knowledge deemed 
essential to board members fulfilling their 
responsibilities to the citizens of Plainfield 
and the State of New Jersey. The board 
committee meetings are held regularly on 
the first week of each month at the call of 
the chairman and are open to the public, 
consistent with the Open Public Meetings 
Act. The findings of the various board 
committees will be reported to the full 
board at work and study meetings which 
are scheduled for the second Tuesday of 
each month at 8 p.m. in the Plainfield High 
School Conference Room. The board’s 
regular business meetings are scheduled 
for the third Tuesday of each month at 8 
p.m. in Room 200 of PHS. Official board 
action can take place only during business 
meetings. All meetings are open to the 
public. 


Specific duties of the board, according to 
state law, include compilation of a yearly 
report on the condition of the schools and 
an itemization of school finances to be 
printed as soon as possible after the close of 
the school year. The board may provide for 
an annual census of children between the 
ages of five and eighteen, appoint or 
remove the superintendent, select 
textbooks, transfer a teaching staff 
member, alter a course of study or 
authorize the issuance of school bonds ina 
Type II district. 


Procedures and Curriculum 


Children may enter kindergarten in 
Plainfield if they are five years old by 
January 1 of the school year of entrance. 


State law requires that there be at least 
180 school days. The calendar is adopted 
annually by the school board and _ it 
includes holiday and vacation closings. 
School closings are announced over radio 
station WERA (1590-AM) and WCTC 
(1450). 


There is a three-part agreement signed 
at the beginning of the school year by the 
teacher, the student and the parent or 
guardian. In this agreement each party 
pledges to do his or her best in his or her 
respective role. 


The state reimburses districts for 90 
percent of the cost of approved 
transportation based upon each district’s 
costs for the prior year. Approved 
distances are for elementary school 
children who reside more than one mile 
from school, middle schoo! pupils who live 
more than two miles from school, high 
school students who reside more than two 
and one-half miles from school, special 
education pupils and pupils who attend 
private non-profit schools within 20 miles 
of their residence, the latter toa maximum 
cost of $325 per pupil. 


For the 1981-82 school year 2817 pupils 
will be transnorted by the Plainfield school 
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district. This includes public and private 
students and special education pupils. 


By state law buses must be inspected 
twice a year and drivers must pass an 
annual examination. 


The superintendent makes recommend- 
ations to the Board of Education for 
acquisition of textbooks. His reeommenda- 
tions are made after teachers have 
reviewed the textbooks and have made 
their selections, and after affording an 
opportunity for review of textbooks by 
students, parents and the community. The 
Board of Education, by law, reserves the 
right to make the final textbook selection 
decision. 


Learning 
computer skills 
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Cumulative records are maintained in 
accordance with the N.J. Administrative 
Code. Every reasonable measure is taken 
both to protect the right of privacy of the 
students and to facilitate the availability 
of records to students, parents and other 
authorized individuals and agencies. 


Goals 


The basic purpose of public education is 
to develop all students to their fullest 
potential, so that they will be informed, 
competent and responsible citizens 
capable of assuming a productive place in 
society. 

The general goals of the educational 
program in Plainfield as outlined in the 
Board of Education policy are intended to 
help each student: 


e To acquire the knowledge, awareness 
and qualities of a concerned and active 
citizen 
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To learn to respect and get along with 
those who are like us and those who are 
different from us 


To develop an understanding of the 
effects of the everchanging conditions 
in the world 


To acquire a sense of the values, goals 
and the processes of a democratic 
society 

To acquire those skills necessary for 
communication 


To acquire the ability to find, examine 
and use information 


To understand the importance of the 
family’s structure and the joys and 
responsibilities of each member 


To develop skills in preparation for a 
vocation and/or for further formalized 
education 


To become a knowledgeable consumer 


¢ To acquire and understand computa- 


tional skills 


e To acquire a positive attitude toward 


continuing independent education 


® To acquire a knowledge of diverse and 


constructive ways to spend leisure 
time 


e To understand and _ practice the 


principles of mental health, physical 
health and safety 


e To acquire enough information to be 


able to make intelligent and thoughtful 
job selections 


e To acquire the ability to appreciate 


artistic areas 


e To acquire feelings of self-esteem and 


pride in “a job well done” 


e To acquire an awareness of one’s abili- 


ties, potentials and limitations 
To acquire a well-rounded education 


e To acquire a positive attitude toward 


continued learning both in and out of. 
school. 


Report Cards 


Report cards are issued four times a year 
at all levels, except for the middle school 
which issues report cards three times a 
year. In grades K-3 and special education, 
achievement in each subject is rated E 
(excellent), S (satisfactory) or U 
(unsatisfactory). In fourth grade and 
higher, achievement in each subject is 
rated by letter with numerical 
equivalents: 


A - 90-100 Excellent 


B - 80-89 Good 
C - 70-79 Average 
D - 60-69 Poor 


F - 59 and below Failing 


In high school, another grade “E” is a 
failure grade which is the result of 
excessive absence or lack of effort. 


All report cards provide indicators of a 
student’s respect for authority, classmates 
and property, his or her attention and 


punctuality in class, cooperation, work 
habits, responsibility, self-control, 
courtesy and other similar attributes. 


Conferences are scheduled twice each 
year for all students in grades K-12. They 
are usually held in November and again in 
the spring. Dates are listed on the annual 
school calendar. 


Other personal or telephone conferences 
are encouraged whenever parents or 
guardians, teachers or administrators feel 
a need for such communication. 


Lunch 


Hot lunches are available for all 
students in Plainfield, or they may bring 
their own lunch. Financial assistance for 
lunches is available to eligible students 
who complete a form distributed at the 
beginning of the school year. 


Health and Safety Practices 


The school physician examines every 
pupil in kindergarten and grades one, 
four, eight and eleven. Students who 
participate in organized sports must have 
an examination by the school physician 
before practice or participation. 


A tuberculin test is given to the staff 
every three years and to all eighth graders. 


Vision and hearing screenings are given 
to all students, beginning with 
kindergarteners. Weighing and 
measuring are also done at regular 
intervals. Children aged ten and over are 
checked annually for scoliosis, a 
developmental abnormality of the spine. 


Inoculations against diphtheria, 
whooping cough, tetanus, measles, rubella 
and poliomyelitis are required prior to 
kindergarten admission. 

Fire drills are practiced twice a month 
in each school. 


Pre-School Education 


Since 1969 Plainfield has had a 
federally-funded program for four-year- 


old children from low-income families 
throughout the city. They attend during 
the school year for three hours, either in 
the morning or the afternoon. 


The program is geared toward 
preparing children for reading and for 
understanding mathematical concepts. 
Activities are encouraged which lead to 
physical coordination, socialization, 
emotional and mental development. Field 
trips are also an important aspect of the 
program. Medical and dental care is 
provided. 


One teacher with academic qualifi- 
cations and experience in early childhood 
education is assisted by a paid aide. 


The program cost approximately 
$54,000 in 1980-81 and was funded 
through Title I, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA). Forty 
children were enrolled in two classes. 
Eligibility includes four-year-olds in the 
Title I attendance area who have 
demonstrated educational deprivation. 


High school students participate in the 
pre-school program through a child care 
and development class. They acquire 
work experience in child care after a 
period of observation and orientation. 


Elementary Schools 


Elementary school students in grades 
kindergarten through six are served by 
these ten schools: Barlow; Cedarbrook; 


Clinton; Cook; Emerson; Evergreen; 
Jefferson; Stillman; Washington and 
Woodland. 


The “Reading Unlimited Program” and 
the “Supplementary Program” published 
by Scott, Foresman and Co. has been 
adopted as the basic textbooks by the 
Plainfield Board of Education. Each 
grade has three or four levels of 
instruction. 


The textbook used for mathematics 
instruction is the Addison-Wesley series. 


In all schools there are state-funded 
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Washington School 


Compensatory Education programs 
available for reading and mathematics. 
Most of the elementary schools make use of 
a flexible grouping approach to these two 
major subjects. 

Elementary school children spend a 


period a week each to study music and art. 
Instrumental music is begun in the third 


Hubbard School 
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grade. The All-City Band, composed of 
children from grades five through eight, 
gives a yearly concert with a children’s 
chorus. An art show is also presented in 
conjunction with the concert. 


Physical education classes take place 
once a week with a physical education 
instructor and an additional period with 
the classroom teacher. 


Extra-curricular activities vary from 
school to school. They include basketball, 
cooking, drill team and dance. There is a 
city-wide game tournament in which the 
children compete in dominos, checkers, 
backgammon and chess. 


Middle Schools 


The two schools which serve Plainfield’s 
seventh and eighth graders are Hubbard 
on West 8th Street and Maxson on East 7th 
Street. Each school has a principal, vice- 
principal, full guidance staff, nurse and 
librarian. The teacher-student ratio is one 
teacher to 21 students. 


Middle school students are placed in 
homerooms and then regrouped for 
various classes. The study program 
requires daily classes in Englisi, social 
studies, mathematics, science, physical 
education and two exploratory classes. 
These exploratory subjects are offered for 
one period each day for 12-week periods. 
They include art, foreign languages 
(French and Spanish), home economics, 
industrial arts, music appreciation and 
typing. For the advanced student there are 
the following courses: Introduction to 
Algebra, Algebra I, Honors English, 
Advanced Science and Advanced Social 
Studies. 


The middle schools offer opportunities 
for participation in seasonal intramural 
sports after school hours. The student 
councils, to which each homeroom elects a 
representative, have weekly meetings in 
Homeroom to report on and_ invite 
discussion of the council meetings. The 
band and chorus meet before school. 
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Pre-school activities 


Pupils are scheduled to take instrumental 
lessons on a rotating basis. Special interest 
clubs meet either before or after school. 
Some of the clubs available are the Chess 
Club, the Dance Club, the Drama Club and 
the school newspaper. The Gifted and 
Talented Program is also available in the 
middle schools. 


High School 


The curriculum at the high school 
prepares students for entry into colleges 
and universities, professional and 
technical schools, business schools. 
professions and a variety of other post- 
high school endeavors. Approximately 
65.2 percent of Plainfield High School 
graduates continue their education in a 
variety of institutions. 


Plainfield High School requires 100 
credits for graduation, with five credits 
being granted for each full-year course. 
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Courses required for graduation are: 


@ 1 credit year of cummunication for 
each year of enrollment, up to four 
credit years — 20 credits 


e 2 credit years of social studies and 
United States history — 10 credits 


© 1 credit year of natural or physical 
science — 5 credits 


® 2 credit years of mathematics — 10 
credits 


e 1 credit year of health, safety and 
physical education for each year of en- 
rollment — 20 credits 


© 1 credit year of fine, applied, practical 
and/or performing arts — 5 credits 


e@ % year of career exploration or 
development — 2% credits. 


The remaining courses are chosen as 
electives in consultation with the Guidance 
Department. In addition to advising 


students concerning curriculum choices, 
the guidance staff provides educational 
and career planning, individual and group 
counseling and job placement. 


Plainfield High School has been 
approved by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. An 
evaluation will again take place in 1982. 


The educational program at Plainfield 
High School consists of a departmental- 
ized curriculum. Subject areas include 
English, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages (French, Spanish and Latin), 
social studies, physical education, health, 
art, music, industrial arts, home 
economics, child care, auto body repair, 
business and bilingual education. 


Eleventh and twelfth grade students 
may attend Union County Vocational 
Center (UCVC) on a shared-time basis. In 
order to be eligible for UCVC courses, 
pupils must complete pre-requisites at 
Plainfield High School, and their 
applications to enter the shared-time 
program must be approved by the Board of 
Education. 


Students who have been classified as in 
need of specific help are enrolled in the 
Special Education Program. Classes are 
available for the emotionally disturbed, 
the perceptually impaired, the socially 
maladjusted, the neurologically impaired 
and the educable mentally retarded. 


The particular needs of handicapped 
students in Plainfield High School are 
provided for in a variety of ways. 
Supplementary instruction, psychological 
counseling and speech therapy are three of 
the services available. For students who, 
because of illness or injury, are bedridden 
for a prolonged period of time, bedside 
instruction is available. 


Co-curricular programs at Plainfield 
High School involve large numbers of 
students in a wide variety of activities. 
Writing and editing experience is gained 
through participation in the school 


Elementary students learning social studies, 
reading, science and construction skills 
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newspaper and the yearbook. Leadership 
opportunities are found in the Student 
Council and other service clubs. 


Musical activities include the band and 
the chorus, both of which are offered as 
courses in the curriculum. 


Interscholastic sports include baseball, 
basketball, cross-country, football, golf, 
swimming, tennis, track and wrestling. 


Education for Handicapped Children 


The Department of Pupil Personnel 
Services provides educational services for 


handicapped students. A child study team 
provides the professional expertise to 
identify, evaluate and plan the educational 
program for children experiencing 
difficulty in learning. This team consists 
of a school psychologist, a learning 
disabilities teacher-consultant, a school 
social worker and when necessary, other 
medical specialists, physicians and speech 
correctionists. The team determines 
whether or not a comprehensive 
evaluation is needed. The evaluation 
consists of a health appraisal, 
psychological examination, educational 
evaluation and social assessment. 


If it is determined that the student has 
an educational handicap, an Individual 
Educational Plan is developed at a 
meeting between the team, parents, 
teachers and the student. 


Plainfield provides services appropriate 
to the needs of handicapped students in the 
least restrictive environment. They 
include transportation to and from school, 
supplemental instruction, resource rooms, 
special classes, out-of-district placement 
or home instruction. 


Gifted and Talented Program 


The gifted and talented student selected 
from grades two through eight is defined 
as having measured above-average on 
achievement tests and teacher evaluations 
and as having demonstrated above- 
average potential (with an emphasis on 
leadership and creativity on the 
elementary level). 


The identified students are divided 
geographically into groups. Each group is 
assigned one day per week for a group 
meeting and is transported by school bus to 
the Gifted and Talented Center at Maxson 
Middle School. Middle school students 
meet on a weekly flexible basis in small 
groups in their home school with the 
program teacher. 


The program teaching team consists of 
three teachers. The methodology they use 


includes long range investigations, real 
problem solving from the school and 
community, environment study, student 
planning and group work. 


Adult Education 


The Plainfield Adult School offers an 
opportunity for all residents of Plainfield, 
as well as neighboring communities, to 
continue their education and pursue 
special interests. In the 1979-80 school 
year, 2270 students were enrolled. It is 
open to all adults; residency in the city is 
not required. 


The Adult School is sponsored by the 
Board of Education and the Division of 
Recreation. There is a full-time director 
and a 12-member advisory council. There 
are two semesters — fall and spring — and 
most classes are held in Plainfield High 
School. Varied course offerings include 
general education, clerical, career 
development, bookkeeping, typing, 
English improvement, basic math skills, 
photography, cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation, tennis and swimming. 


The Plainfield Board of Education also 
sponsors the Adult Learning Center, 
where persons who have not completed 
their elementary education or who wish to 
complete their high school education may 
attend without cost. The Learning Center 
is open days and evenings and there, with 
the assistance of a teacher and volunteers, 
adults may receive basic education or 
work toward completing high school. The 
walk-in service is located at 233 East Fifth 
Street and is open weekdays from 9 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. and Monday through Thursday 
from 7-9:30 p.m. 


Through the Adult Learning Center, 
area residents may also attend the 
Plainfield Adult High School, which 
provides the opportunity for eligible 
adults to earn a high school diploma 
through an alternative credit approach 
that recognizes both formal and informal] 
learning experience. This program offers 
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an advantage to the student with life or 
work experience through flexible, 
innovative and highly individualized 
means. By recognizing prior achievement 
through demonstrated competence, 
students acquire credits toward their 
Adult High School diploma. 


In 1981-82, the school budget included 
$91,399 for the Plainfield Adult High 
School. Under the Adult School, $36,518 
was provided for the Evening Vocational 
School, $42,860 for the Adult Evening 
School and $10,541 for the Evening School 
for the Foreign Born. State aid revenues 
were: Evening Vocational School — 
$5000; Adult Evening School — $7500; 
Evening School for the Foreign Born — 
$3000; Adult Learning Center — 
approximatley $124,000 expected for 
General Education Development (GED) 
and Adult Basie Education (ABE). 


Superintendent 


The superintendent of schools is 
the chief executive officer of the school 
district. He or she is hired by the local 
Board of Education on the basis of 
academic record, achievement and 


Projects at the Gifted and Talented Center 


experience. The superintendent must 
either possess or be eligible for the New 
Jersey School Administrator’s Certificate. 
In addition, the superintendent must have 
a Master’s degree plus 30 additional 
graduate credits from accredited 
institutions of higher education. 


The superintendent is responsible for 
administering the school district 
(including the educational program), 
assuring compliance with state and county 
regulations, preparing a school budget 
and making policy recommendations to 
the Board of Education. In turn he or she 
must interpret the policies and programs 
of the board to the staff and the public. The 
superintendent is a non-voting member of 
the board. 


Business Administrator 


The business administrator, who also 
serves as Board of Education secretary, is 
hired by the board. He or she operates as 
business manager of the district, with 
responsibility to the superintendent and 
the board, and must hold a certificate 
prescribed by the State Board of 
Education. 


Photo courtesy of the Board of Education 


The business administrator is 
responsible for maintenance and 
supervision of buildings, supervision of 
maintenance personnel, budget 
preparation in concert with the 
superintendent and the Budget Advisory 
Committee, cash reports, purchasing and 
school insurance programs. All financial 
matters of the district are under the 
jurisdiction of the business administrator. 


Administrative Personnel 


The Board of Education has adopted 
procedures for selection of administrative 
and advisory personnel which are 
intended to allow for public participation. 
Open positions are advertised. The 
assistant superintendent for instruction 
screens applicants for paper qualifica- 
tions, including a permanent New Jersey 
certificate in school administration. For 
the post of vice-principal or higher, he 
appoints and chairs an interviewing 
committee composed of members of the 
school staff and citizens. Citizen members 
are usually P.T.A. presidents or P.T.A. 
President’s Council members. High school 
students participate on committees to 
choose a high school principal or vice- 
principal. 


After interviews with applicants, this 
committee recommends at least two and 
not more than five applicants to the 
superintendent of schools, who then 


submits his recommendation to the Board 
of Education for final approval. 


Special Olympics 
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sketch by Susan Woodward experience. 


Principals 


Each school in the district is headed by a 
principal. All principals are responsible to 
the superintendent for the total operation 
of their individual school, including the 
supervision of students and personnel and 
the carrying out of an_ instructional 
program consistent with the philosophy 
and goals of the district. The principals 
also carry out tasks that are assigned by 
the superintendent. 


Teaching Staff 


Teachers are hired by consultation and 
agreement among the Board of Education, 
the superintendent and the principal of the 
school to which the teacher will be 
assigned. Final selection for employment 
is made without regard for sex, race, color, 
creed or national origin. 


Recent statistics show that over 37 
percent of the teachers in the Plainfield 
School District have Master’s degrees and 
25 have either a doctorate or 45 college 
credits beyond their Master’s degree. 
Salary range for 1980 was $11,900- 
$24,625. The average salary was $18,000. 


For 1980-81 school year there were 473 
teaching positions in the Plainfield school 
system. Teaching staff is supported by unit 
aides and Title I aides in each elementary 
school. There are fifteen guidance 
counselors, nine librarians, nine 
registered nurses, one dentist and four 
doctors in the Plainfield school system. 


All teachers are evaluated annually 
according to established board policy, and 
contracts are awarded annually. At the 
completion of the third year of successful 
teaching, tenure may be granted. 
_ Thereafter dismissal is allowed only for 
such things as incompetence or changes in 
curriculum or enrollment which would 
eliminate the teaching position in 
— question. 

Plainfield’s salary schedule is based 


upon professional training and 
Full-time employees are 


encouraged to continue their education by 
reimbursement of tuition costs for 
appropriate study in their field. Upon 
completion of additional courses, teachers 
are placed on the proper steps of the salary 
guide. 

State law allows a teacher to retire at 
age 60 with full benefits; retirement is 
mandatory at age 70. Most Plainfield 
teachers belong to the Plainfield 
Education Association, which speaks for 
its members in negotiations with the 
Board of Education on salaries, working 
conditions and matters of general 
educational interest. 


Finance 


The financing of public schools is shared 
for the most part between the state and 
local governments. On a statewide basis 
since 1975, New Jersey assumed about 40 
percent of the cost of public education and 
the local districts have assumed about 55 
percent, with the remainder coming from 
federal assistance. 


State Aid 


The state’s role in the funding of New 
Jersey public schools has been complex 
and controversial. In 1973, in Robinson vs. 
Cahill, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
found that the existing method of 
financing schools, with its heavy reliance 
on the property tax, was unconstitutional 
because it did not provide a thorough and 
efficient system for all public school 
children. 


In 1975 a new school law was passed 
determining the amount of state school aid 
to local districts and requiring the state’s 
share of school costs to reach 40 percent 
within two years of enactment of the law. 
In 1976, as.a result, a state income tax was 
adopted and state school aid is derived 
from this tax revenue. 


The formula for determining state aid is 
complex, including district enrollment, 
special education costs and _ transport- 
ation. Plainfield’s current share of state 


aid is around 56 percent of the total local 
school budget. 


Caps 


The new school law also sets a limit on 
increases in current expense budgets. Use 
of a complicated formula determines how 
much local districts can increase their 
operating budgets from one year to the 
next. The allowable increase (budget cap) 
is related to annual increases in statewide 
property values. 


The amount that a district can increase 
is larger for a district spending less than 
the state average, and the allowable 
increase is smaller for a district spending 
more than the state average. Plainfield fell 
below the 65th percentile in per-pupil 
spending, so the local budget cap for the 
1981-82 budget was 12.75 percent, as 
compared with the statewide average of 
10.63 percent. 


Local Finances 


A large part of district funds comes from 
local property taxes levied by the city. In 
1981-82 local taxes provided about 36 
percent of school budgetary support. 


The approximate per-pupil cost in 
Plainfield in 1979-80 was: 


Special Education ..........:... $3098 

Elementary (K-6) 

and Middle School (7-8) ......... $1932 

idicheSchooli(Oall2) sess eee $2007 
Teachers’ salaries are negotiated 


periodically by a committee composed of 
members of the Board of Education and 
representatives of the Plainfield 
Edueation Association. This negotiation 
results in the Teacher Salary Guide. In 
1981-82 administrative and instructional 
costs, including salaries, constituted 55 
percent of the budget. 


The preparation of the annual budget of 
the Plainfield School District begins more 
than six months in advance of the end of 


the fiscal year (June 30). The 
superintendent and the business 
administrator, in conjunction with the 
Budget Advisory Committee, prepare a 
preliminary budget for consideration by 
the Board of Education. 


The budget is put into final form and is 
printed in a local newspaper once it is 
adopted by the Board of Education. 


Budget Expenses 


Revised Budget 1981 


Administration $ 735,384 
Instruction 12,725,444 
Attendance 73,305 
Health Services 299,082 
Transportation 1,285,105 
Operation 2,901,789 
Maintenance 550,317 
Fixed Charges 1,777,448 
Tuition V173,819 
Food Services 77,476 
Student Activities 294,807 
Community Services 31,000 

Total 21,924,971 
Adult High School 91,399 
Non-Public School Text: 30,313 
Non-Public School Services 108,805 
Evening Vocational School 36,518 
Adult Evening School 42,860 
Summer School 13,000 
Evening School for the Foreign 

Born 10,541 
Compensatory Education 852,072 
Bilingual Education (033 
Title VI Flow Thru 235,080 
Title I 507,450 
Title IV-B 50,400 
Title VII Bilingual 104,755 

Total 2,155,296 
Total Current Expense 24,080,267 
Total Capital Outlay 366,705 

GRAND TOTAL 

EXPENSE 


$24,446,972 


Revenues 


Current Expense Adopted Budget 1987 


Balance Appropriated $ 365,268 
State Aid 13,691,669 
Federal Aid 927,685 
Tuition 20,000 
Mise. Income 422,460 
Tax Levy Adjustment 13,000 
Local Tax Levy 8,640,185 
Total Current Expenses 24,080,267 
Capital Outlay 
State Aid 206,890 
Local Tax Levy 159,815 
Total Outlay 366,705 


TOTAL BUDGET $24,446,972 
TOTAL LOCAL TAX LEVY $8,800,000 


Nurseries and Day Care Centers 


e Acorn Nursery School and 
Kindergarten, 
525 BE. Front Street 755-7170 


@ Children’s Corner, West 7th and 
Madison Avenue 755-8658 

® Crescent Learning Center Pre-School, 
212 E. 7th Street 755-4240 

® Klm-West Plainfield Center for Little 
People, 530 W. 7th Street 755-3533 


e Grant Avenue Community Center- 
Family Development Day Care, 


420 Grant Avenue 754-3288 
e Jewish Community Center, 
403 W. 7th Street 756-2021 


e Kings Daughters Day Nursery, 
502 W. Front Street 756-7788 


Sketch by Susan Woodward 


Little Rascals Day Nursery, 
724 Park Avenue 756-3886 


Messiah Lutheran Church-Day Care 
Center, Pre-School and Kindergarten, 


630 E. Front Street 755-8430 
Neighborhood House, 
644 W. 4th Street 757-7100 


Netherwood Day Care Center, 
Leland Avenue and 
Bok Ceots 668-0855 


Second Street Youth Center, Inc.-Head 
Stantegs5 Se 2nd ole 755-7881 


Elementary and Secondary Private 
and Parochial Schools 


Children of the Rainbow 
202 W. 8th Street, 
An “alternate school.” Grades K-6. 
Enrollment about 12 children. 


St. Bernard’s School 755-0930 
365 Emerson Avenue, 

Roman Catholic parochial school. 
Grades pre-school-8. Enrollment of 
about 426 children. 


St. Mary’s School 
513 W. 6th Street, 
Roman Catholic parochial school. 
Grades 1-8. Enrollment of 232 
children. 


Wardlaw-Hartridge School 756-0035 
1040 Plainfield Avenue, 

Grades K-7, about 275 students. The 
school has another campus in Edison 
for grades 8-12. 


758-4450 


755-1504 


Higher Education 


Senior Citizens Studies Center 

35 Watchung Avenue, 753-0044 
Under the auspices of Union College, 
classes offered to senior citizens are 
currently being given at the Jewish 
Community Center, Cedarbrook Hous- 
ing Center and Richmond Towers. 
There is no fee and credit and non- 
credit courses are offered. 
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The Free Public Library 


History 


The Plainfield Public Library, one of the 
first in New Jersey, opened in 1882. The 
original quarters were a rented room ina 
building on the south side of Front Street 
just east of Park Avenue. Within two years 
Job Male, Plainfield’s first mayor, became 
interested in the library, joined the Board 
of Directors and offered to donate land and 
erect a suitable building if others would 
contribute $20,000 for books and works of 
art. This condition was met and the first 
library building, located at Park Avenue 
and West Eighth Street, was completed in 
1886. An adjoining building facing College 
Place was donated by Andrew Carnegie in 


1912. The only portion of the first library 
building paid for with city funds was a 
conerete structure for book stacks built in 
1889. 


A new building on an adjacent site 
opened in April 1968. The old building was 
demolished and its site is now one of two 
parking lots for the new structure. 


Planned by the arthcitectural firm of 
Curtis and Davis, now of New Orleans, the 
new building has been described in 
periodicals of national circulation. Glass- 
walled, two stories high, with gaily- 
colored furniture and teakwood walls, the 
library contains a children’s room with a 
carpeted, curtained pit for story telling 


and a meeting-exhibit room which seats 
200. The main floor, the Martin Luther 
King Reading Room, houses comfortable 
seating, study carrells, tables with ear 
phones for listening to records, microfilm 
reading machines and self-service, coin- 
operated copying machines. 


A poo] with a fountain on the lower level, 
visible from the second level, isa dramatic 
feature designed to provide decorative 
interest, mask noise and aid in the 
functioning of the air conditioning system. 


The cost of the building was over $1.3 
million; furnishings and equipment cost 
another $300,000. Of this total $1.4 million 
was paid by city funds, $112,000 by federal 
funds and $100,000 was the gift of an 
anonymous donor. 


Hours and Membership 


The library is open 68 hours a week, 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Persons who live, work full-time or own 
property in the city may join the library 
without charge; others may use materials 
and services within the library and attend 
library programs without charge but pay 
a membership fee if they wish to check out 
materials. In 1980 there was 15,802 adult 
members, including 537 non-resident, fee- 
paying borrowers. There were 10,863 
juvenile members of the library. 
Circulation in the adult department was 
112,188 and in the juvenile department 
37,462. 


Area Reference Library 


As part of a cooperative state-wide plan 
designed to make maximum use of 
facilities, the Plainfield Public Library 
was designated an Area Reference 
Library in 1966. Through what is known 
as the Inter-library Loan Service, it 
supplies books and other materials to 
schools, special academic libraries and 
other public libraries in Plainfield and 
neighboring communities at the request of 


their patrons. It also provides help by 
answering reference questions, building 
collections and developing in-service 
training programs. In 1980 the library 
offered such service to more than 314,638 
persons. For providing service under this 
program, the library receives an annual 
state appropriation. 


Patrons of the Plainfield library may 
receive similar help from the Newark 
Public Library as the Metropolitan 
Reference Center and, channeled through 
the latter, from the New Jersey State 
Library in Trenton and from other 
research libraries. 


The Collection 

The library has more than 195,000 
volumes (approximately 125,000 titles). 
Emphasis in the adult collection has been 
given to reference books, art books, 


materials on black history and culture, 


business reporting services and 
directories, genealogy sources and 
information on Plainfield and New Jersey. 
Some materials are available in extra 
large type: books; The New York Times; 
and Reader’s Digest. 


More than 500 periodicals are received. 
Back issues are kept, some back to the 
1800’s, along with a number of indexes. 
The micro film library includes The 
Courier-News and previous Plainfield 
newspapers from 1837 and The New York 
Times from its origin in 1851, as well as 
periodicals such as The Nation, U.S. News 
and World Report and Time. 


Official United States publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents and 
other governmental agencies are available 
for use. Since 1971 the library has been a 
depository for federal publications. This 
designation enables the library to select, 
from the quantities of government 


Children’s 


story hour 
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publications available, those of interest to 
the community. These are received on a 
regular basis. 


The library is also a depository for New 
Jersey state documents. Reports and 
studies from the Union County Planning 
Board and other county boards, 
commissions and agencies are received as 
well. In addition, Plainfield officials make 
available to the library local reports, 
studies, laws and other local documents. 


Photo by Beverly Kislak 


These federal, state and local publications 
are all available for use by the general 
public in the library, and many may be 
checked out. 


A pamphlet file includes materials of 
current interest, a New Jersey section and 
a section of occupational information. 
Local information includes a calendar of 
community events, a file of clippings from 
The Courier-News and other papers, a file 
on community organizations with their 
current officers and a ecard file of 
biographical information of persons 
important to the city’s history. 


The library owns films and film strips 
which may be borrowed. In addition, the 
audio-visual librarian will instruct in the 
use of projectors and other equipment. 
Adult patrons residing in Hunterdon, 
Morris, Somerset, Sussex and Union 
counties may join the Morris Regional 
Film Library without charge. Application 
forms are available at the Plainfield 
Public Library. 


More than 2000 phonograph records 
may be borrowed; art slides are also 
available. The library owns a number of 
original art works, including three 
Winslow Homers and several Audubon 
prints. 


Services and Pr_grams 


All library services and programs are 
free and open to both residents and non- 
residents. 


Reference service is available in person 
or by telephone. Reference librarians will 
provide materials requested and furnish 
direct answers to questions. The telephone 
number is 757-1111. 


Groups may tour the building, see a film 
or request other information of the staff. 
Staff members also cooperate with groups 
such as senior citizens in plannning 
programs outside the library. 


Art shows and other exhibits are 
sponsored by the library itself and by other 


groups. The Plainfield League of Women 
Voters holds its annual Candidates’ Night 
there in conjunction with the library. The 
Friends of the Library, an organization 
open to all, sponsors talks and programs on 
the arts and encourages support of the 
library. 


The Children’s Room offers a regular 
film program, story hours and a variety of 
special programs for children. Activities 
for a children’s reading club during the 
summer, built around a theme, include 
filsm, talks, exhibits and special events. A 
steady stream of school classes visits the 
Children’s Room throughout the year. 


An Outreach Program was begun in 1972 
to extend service to Plainfield residents not 
accustomed to using the library. Various 
programs and services are provided to 
children, senior citizens and shut-ins. 


Administration and Finance 


The governing body of the library is 
knownas the Board of Trustees. It hasseven 
members, two of whom are the mayor and 
the superintendent of schools (who may 
appoint alternates). The other members, 
at least four of whom must be residents of 
the city, are appointed by the mayor with 
the advice and consent of the City Council. 
They serve for terms of five years. 


Adirector(salaryrange$25,785-$35,235) 
and an assistant director (salary range 
$20,325-$27,785) head a staff of 30 persons, 
about one-third of whom have a Master of 
Library Science degree, a requirement for 
state certification as professional 
librarians. 


Operating income for the library in 1980 
included $420,030 from city funds. State 
aid amounted to $129,819 and income 
from fines, gifts, trust funds and 
miscellaneous source was $74,957. 

Library expenditures for 1980 included 
$373,652 for salaries and $77,412 for books, 
other printed matter and audio-visual 
materials. 


City Parks 


The only city-owned park is Library 
Park. A large city block in size, it is 
adjacent to the Plainfield Public Library 
and near the high school. 


There are two Union County parks in 
Plainfield - Cedar Brook and Green Brook. 


On a site which was originally the city 
garbage dump and a swamp, 86-acre 
Cedar Brook Park is located in the south 
central end of town with entrances at Park 


Avenue, Randolph Road and Pemberton 
Avenue. 


Green Brook Park, in the northwest end 
of the city, has entrances on West End, 
Myrtle and Clinton avenues. Green Brook, 
the stream which flows from Seeley’s Pond 
in Watchung Reservation, runs through 
the park. In 1926 the City of Plainfield and 
the Borough of North Plainfield donated to 
the Union County Park Commission a 
partially developed park of 60 acres which 
the commission has expanded to 100 acres. 


Facilities at Cedar Brook Park includea 


pond for fishing and iceskating, two field 
hockey areas, shuffleboard courts and 
playing fields for football, baseball, 
softball and soccer. Both parks have 
playgrounds, pienic tables and fireplaces. 


The Union County Department of Parks 
and Recreation will begin renovating 
Cedar Brook Park in the fall of 1981. An 
estimated $1.5 million will be spent. The 
plans are to provide lighted athletic fields, 
additional tennis courts and parking 
areas, to build a children’s and senior 
citizens’ area and to upgrade the existing 


The pond at 
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pond area. The renovation will be funded 
with a Green Acres grant of the State 
Department of Environmental Protection 
and by the U.S. Department of Interior 
(from the Federal Land and Water 
Conservation Fund). 


Horticulture displays at Cedar Brook 
Park include a Shakespeare Garden, 
irises, daffodils, chrysanthemums and 
dogwood. The Plainfield Garden Club 
helps to maintain these displays and also 
attends the rhododendron border at Green 
Brook Park. 


The Shakespeare Garden, located in the 
western part of Cedar Brook Park, was 
planted in 1927 on the 368rd anniversary 
of the birth of the poet. Designed by an 
internationally-known firm of landscape 
architects, it was developed by the Park 
Commission in cooperation with local 
garden clubs. The Shakespeare Garden 
contains 17 flower beds in geometric 
designs and two 100-feet-long borders 
planted with flowers mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s works, along with other 


Snow in the winter and fishing in the summer 
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flowers grown in England during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. An arbor overhung 
with 16th century vines provides an 
entrance to the garden which reaches peak 
bloom in early June. 


The iris garden, planted during the 
summer of 1932, is said to be the only 
public garden in the United States of its 
kind. New varieties are added each year. 


Also thought to be unique, the daffodil 
planting which was begun in 1936 contains 
many thousands of bulbs representing 
more than 200 varieties. The bulbs are 
planted in drifts against a background of 
evergreens and shrubs. 


The peony garden; begun in 1950, 
contains over 200 plants of 28 varieties. 


About 200 dogwood trees grow at the 
Park Avenue entrance. A planting of 
cornelian cherry trees borders the drive 
beginning at Park Avenue, coming into 
bloom as early as the last week of March. 


Muhlenberg 
Hospital 


Muhlenberg Hospital is a major health 
eare facility for the Plainfield area. 
Incorporated in 1877, the hospital opened 
its doors in 1881 at what is now 
Muhlenberg Place near Plainfield 
Avenue. It was named for William 
Augustus Muhlenberg, a clergyman who 
founded St. Luke’s Hospital in New York 
City. 

Because hospital services were 
considered to be a form of charity at that 
time, only 64 persons were admitted in the 
first 18 months. Since that time, 
Muhlenberg Hospital has grown to keep 
pace with the most modern health care 
advances available. Today staffed by 295 
doctors and over 1700 employees, the 469- 
bed hospital serves nearly 400 patients per 
day. It is located at Randolph Road and 
Park Avenue. 


In addition to medical and surgical 
units, obstetric/gynecology service, 
intensive care unit, pediatric unit and an 
Ambulatory Health Care Center, 
Muhlenberg Hospital offers a broad scope 
of specialty services including: 


e Emergency service (nearly 39,000 
patients in 1979) 


@ The Mobile Intensive Care Team, 
providing pre-hospital emergency care 
to heart attack, burn or trauma patients 
(1682 patients in 1979) 


e A comprehensive cardiac program, 
including an acute cardiac care unit, a 
cardiac telemetry unit, cardiac 
education for patients and_ their 
families and a cardiac rehabilitation 
program 


¢ A computer tomography scanner (CT) 


and a Nuclear Medicine Department to 
provide modern techniques for the 
diagnosis of disease 


@ The Regional Hemodialysis Center for 
those with end stage kidney disease 


e A modern voluntary Psychiatric 
Center with 18 beds available for 
residents with acute psychiatric 
illnesses 


@ A complete range of physical medicine 
services including physical therapy, 
occupational therapy and speech path- 
ology and audiology 


@ Active social work and home care 
departments, including a_ hospice 
service. 


Large numbers of adult volunteers from 
the community offer service to the 
hospital. 


Muhlenberg as a Teaching Hospital 


Muhlenberg offers five nationally- 
accredited education programs: The 
School of Cytotechnology, The School of 
Medical Technology, The School of 
Histologic Technology, The School of 
Radiologic Technology and The School of 
Nursing. Nursing education includes a 
program offered through cooperation with 
Union College where graduates earn a 
degree of Associate of Science as well asa 
diploma from the Nursing School. 


In addition, Muhlenberg Hospital 
maintains a major affiliation with the 
College of Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey-Rutgers Medical School, providing 
integrated residency programs in major 
disciplines. The hospital is also affiliated 
with Union College, Centennary College 
for Women, Douglass College, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, The George 
Washington University, Kean College, 
Columbia University, Elizabethtown 
College, State University of New York at 
Buffalo, Quinnipac College and New York 
University. 


Administration and Finance 


Muhlenberg is described as a voluntary 
hospital, meaning that it is a non-profit 
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facility held in trust for the community by 
a Board of Governors who serve without 
pay. The board consists of 30 members who 
serve staggered and varying terms. New 
members are chosen by the board on 
recommendation of a membership 
committee. 


Hospital income in 1979 was 
$34,160,933, most of which was from 
patients, including payments by 
Medicare, Medicaid and Blue Cross. 


In 1979, Muhlenberg Hospital received 
$1,653,473 from county and municipal 
appropriations, income from bequests and 
donations, direct individual and corporate 
gifts and state aid for education. The City 
of Plainfield contributed $50,000 to the 
hospital in 1979. 


Other Hospitals 


Other hospitals in the area are John F. 
Kennedy Medical Center in Edison, 
Middlesex General Hospital in New 
Brunswick, Overlook Hospital in Summit, 
Runnells Hospital of Union County in 
Berkeley Heights, St. Peter’s Medical 
Center in New Brunswick and Somerset 
Hospital in Somerville. Children’s 
Specialized Hospital in Mountainside 
provides in-patient service, convalescent 
care and rehabilitation for physically 
handicapped children. 


Muhlenberg 
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Symphony musicians 
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The Private Sector 


Although the purpose of this book is to 
furnish a guide to local government, some 
limited information is included here about 
the dozens of private agencies and 
hundreds of voluntary organizations in the 
city, because they greatly affect the 
quality of life for city and area residents. 


Many of these groups havea long history 
in the city. The United Family and 
Children’s Society, for example, has 
functioned for more than 100 years and the 
Plainfield Symphony Society is one of the 
oldest non-profit, non-professional musical 
organizations in the country. 

Space limitations permit listing only 


groups located in Plainfield. For 
information about groups located in other 


Drake House Museum 


communities which offer service to 
Plainfield residents, the Union County 
Human Resource Directory, published in 
October of 1978 by the United Way of 
Union County, may be consulted in the 
Plainfield Public Library. 


American Red Cross 
382 West Front Street 07060 756-6414 


The Red Cross has three programs: a 
food co-op for senior citizens; the Good 
Neighbor Family Aid program, which 
provides trained personnel to care for 
patients in their own homes; and the 
Resolve program, which gives youth and 
family counseling. Other services 
provided include classes in first-aid, water 
safety and care of the sick, a blood bank, 
transportation to hospitals, help in 
disaster, aid in locating relatives abroad, 
information for veterans about 
government benefits and a communica- 
tions link between servicemen and 
families. 


Plainfield Arts Council 


515 Watchung Ave. 07060 7538-3213 


A city agency created by ordinance, the 
council services as a _ coordinating, 
planning and informational agency. It is 
funded by the city and private donations. 
It sponsors the annual Beaux Arts 
Cabaret, which serves as a showcase for 
the many different performing groups in 
the city and publishes a quarterly 
calendar of cultural events. 


Association of Religious Organizations 
c/o First Park Baptist Church 


315 W. 7th St. 07060 756-5822 


This organization sponsors community 


” 


services such as “Learning for Life 
courses for retired persons and others. 
Starfish is a volunteer service acting as an 
emergency dispensary of food, clothing 
and shelter functioning under the auspices 
of this association. Along with the 
Plainfield Clergy Association, they 
sponsor community-wide Good Friday and 
ecumenical Thanksgiving services. 


Boy Scouts of America 
Watchung Area Council 
905 Watchung Ave. 07060 753-1976 


The program is for boys 8-18 and 
includes a resident camp. (The 
Washington Rock Council Headquarters 
of the Girl Scouts of U.S.A. is located in 
Westfield.) 


Drake House Museum 
602 W. Front St. 07060 756-5881 


Drake House Museum originally was a 
1%-story farmhouse built along the Old 
York Road in 1745. General Washington 
visited the house during the Battle of the 
Short Hills in June of 1777. 


Mr. John S. Harberger, the founder of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, purchased the old 
farmhouse in 1864. Through several major 
renovations he made the house look typical 
for that period. 


In 1921 the house was turned over to the 
City of Plainfield, and the Historical 
Society of Plainfield and North Plainfield 
was formed to supervise the formation of a 
historical museum. The rooms of the 
museum are decorated in four different 
time periods which were influential in the 
history of the house. 


The Historical Society operates an 
active educational program for children 
and adults in and out of the museum. The 
upstairs meeting room is available to 
outside organizations for luncheon or 
dinner programs. Teenage and adult 
volunteers are always welcome. 


Grant Avenue Community Center 
812 W. 6th St. 07063 561-0123 


Established in 1969, it offers day care 
through the Family Development Center 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., including breakfast. 
There is a sliding fee scale. Senior citizens 
and youth services are also provided. 


Jewish Community Center 
403 W. 7th St. 07060 756-2021 


Program emphasis is on activities for 
children and youths, crafts, the arts, sports 
and public issues. It provides a nursery 
school and day care center for children 
ages 2% to 5. There are summer camps, 
Kindercamp, Tween Caravan, Teen 
Travel and a sports camp. Resident 
camping is available for children and 
senior adults through affiliation with New 
Jersey Y camps. Adult education and 
public affairs discussions are offered. 
There is also a senior adult group and a 
Creative Living Group for the newly- 
retired, as well as Union College courses 
for senior adults. 


Mobile Meals 
315 W. 7th St. 07060 UNS WILE 


Meals are prepared and delivered by 
volunteers to homes of convalescents and 
shut-ins, at cost. It is available to 
community members who do not qualify 
for low-income, federally-financed 
programs. 


Neighborhood House 
644 W. 4th St. 07060 757-7100 


Activities for all ages are available, with 
emphasis on pre-school children and out- 
of-school youths. There is a nursery school 
and day care program, tutoring, college 
guidance, black history classes, consumer 
education and sewing classes for adults, a 
Golden Age group and a library. 
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in a Theatre 
Forum production 


New Jersey Schola Cantorum 
P.O. Box 288, 07061 


Now in its 20th anniversary season, this 


choral organization presents three major 55 


The annual 

sidewalk art 

festival in 
downtown Plainfield 
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choral orchestral concerts in the Plainfield 
area, with additional concerts in central 
and northern New Jersey. Singers may 
audition for the concert choir or youth 
training program at Tuesday night 
rehearsals throughout the season. Write 
for time and location. 


New Jersey Theatre Forum 
232 by. Front St. 07060 

A professional (Actors’ Equity) not-for- 
profit theatre, the Theatre Forum holds 
six productions a year from October to 
May. The 1981-82 season marks its sixth 
year. Season subscriptions plus single 
tickets are available, with special 
discounts for seniors and_ students. 
Performances are held Thursday through 
Saturday at 8 p.m. and Sunday at 3 p.m. 


VEE 


797-0558 


Plainfield-Central Jersey 
Commerce, 120 W. 7th St. 07060 754-7250 

The Chamber of Commerce is concerned 
with area affairs — taxation, downtown 
renewal, industrial development, housing 
and neighborhood improvement, 
promotion of cultural and educational 
activities and better transportation 
facilities. Its civic and_ professional 


Chamber of 


members recruit young people for area 
businesses, hold special sales days 
conducted by its Retail Division and 
sponsor Plainfield’s Annual Festival of 
Arts. They house the Fair Business 
Practices Committee, to which consumer 
problems may be referred. 


There is no Better Business Bureau in 
Plainfield; the nearest office is in Newark. 
The city Office of Community Relations 
may be of help in solving retail consumer 
problems through its Consumer Local 
Assistance Office. When a problem falls 
within the scope of the work of a city 
department such as the Health Division or 
the Inspections Division, that department 
may be of help. The Cowrier-News has a 
column called “Help” which answers 
questions, most often from dissatisfied 
consumers, and is often instrumental in 
reaching solutions to problems. A list of 
public agencies and voluntary consumer 
protection groups is available at the 
Plainfield Public Library. 


Plainfield Community Concerts 
Association, P.O. Box 282, 07061 


Through cooperation with groups in 
other municipalities, it presents musicians 


Japusg 1eq Aq soioyd 


of international reputation, including 
major symphony orchestras. Season ticket 
holders (no individual admissions are sold) 
may attend about 20 concerts each year, 
four of which are held in the auditorium of 
Plainfield High School. 


Plainfield Hearing Society, Inc. 

518 Watchung Ave. 07060 756-6060 
It offers hearing tests, speech therapy, 

hip-reading instruction and films with 

captions. The Society cooperates with the 

Adult School in offering classes in 

communication with the deaf. 


Plainfield Humane Society 
75 Rock Ave. 07063 754-0300 
Care for lost, abandoned, unwanted, 
street-injured or street-killed animals is 
provided. Dog warden services are 
available through contracts with the three 
Plainfields, Green Brook and Watchung. 
Care for animals is offered until they are 
claimed by owners (within seven days) or 
until adoption or if necessary, humane 
destruction. 


Plainfield Rescue Squad 
700 W. 7th St. 07060 
(Police Division Headquarters) 
The Rescue Squad provides 
transportation to hospitals in or out of the 
city in emergencies 24 hours a day and 
transportation to hospitals out of the city 
on 24-hour notice in non-emergency cases. 
It utilizes three ambulances and is staffed 
by 100 active members, all unpaid 
volunteers. It is supported by community 
contributions and a small municipal 
appropriation. In 1980, the rescue squad 
answered 4800 calls. 


753-3131 


Planned Parenthood of Union County Area 
234 Park Ave. 07060 756-8736 

There is education for marriage, 
contraceptive service, abortion referral, 
consultation on fertility, cancer detection 
testing (pap smear) and medical] 
examinations. 
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Salvation Army 
615 Watchung Ave. 07060 756-2595 


It serves as a referral service for unwed 
mothers, a temporary shelter with meals, a 
missing persons bureau and a summer 
camp. It offers residential care such as 
work therapy arranged through the 
Newark Office. It also provides aid in 
disasters and pick-up of paper and clothes. 


Second Street Youth Center 
935 S. 2nd St. 07063 (90-7717 
Pre-school programs including day care 
and Head Start are available, as well as 
after school programs, tutorial services 
and summer camp for children aged 6 to 
12. Residents may Join boxing and karate 
teams and participate in other sports for 
teens and adults. 


Senior Citizens Council of 

Greater Plainfield Area 

332 W. Front St. 07060 756-6414 
Affiliated with Plainfield Area Chapter 

of the American Red Cross, the council 

serves as an information exchange among 


all senior citizens’ groups in the area. 


Speakers on topics of interest to seniors, 


reports on current legislation of interest to 
seniors and meetings in the community are 
all a part of this council. 


Tweed Arts Group 
1430 Park Ave. 07060 


Started as a committee of the Plainfield 
Arts Council, Tweed is a not-for-profit 
corporation dedicated to the establishment 
of an art gallery in Plainfield. Tweed is 
governed by a board of trustees. The 
officers are residents of Plainfield. 


The North Avenue train station has been 
selected as the pilot location for the 
Plainfield Art Gallery, which will provide 
facilities for artists of every discipline. 
Plans include provisions for a gallery, 20 
artists in residence, professional 
exhibitions, artists’ studios and an art 
information center. 


Initial capital funding will be provided 
by New Jersey Transit and the City of 
Plainfield. Additional capital funding and 
operational funds will be sought from state 


Senior citizens playing checkers 
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and federal agencies, corporations, 
foundations and the general public. 


Union County Psychiatrie Clinic 
1358 South Ave. 07062 756-6870 

Treatment is available for children and 
adults by psychiatrists, psychologists and 
social workers. Individual treatment is 
often supplemented by family consultation 
and group therapy. Consultation with 
service agencies, especially youth-serving 
agencies and_ professionals, may be 
arranged. It offers community 
information and education and a 
transitional day program for 
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hospitalized patients. The clinic treated 
1225 persons in 1980. It is partially 
financed by public funds, including state, 
county, municipal and/or boards of 
education. The rest of its income is from 
United Way and patients’ fees, which are 
on a sliding scale. 


United Family and Children’s Society 
305 W. 7th St. 07060 755-4848 
Counseling is offered for marital 
problems, parent-child relationships, 
individual personality problems and 
problems of the aging. Adoption 
arrangements are made for persons 
residing within a 15-mile radius of 
Plainfield. Emphasis is on adoption of 
hard-to-place children. There are also 
services for unwed mothers. 


United Way of Plainfield, 

North Plainfield and Fanwood 

4 Grove St. 07060 757-1451 
The United Way is a budgeting and 

fund-raising organization for 25 member 

agencies. A total of $401,000 was 

distributed in 1980. Member agencies are: 


Mental Health Assoc. 

Visiting Homemaker Services 

Union County Legal Services Corp. 

United Family & Children’s Society 

King’s Daughters Day Nursery 

Jewish Community Center 

United Services Organization 

Retarded Citizens Association 

Girl Scouts 

Second Street Youth Center 

YWCA 

United Cerebral Palsy League 

Visiting Nurse Assoc. 

Union County Psychiatrie Clinic 

Community Coordinated Child Care 

Boy Scouts of America 

Union County Society for Handicapped 
Children and Adults 

American Red Cross 

Catholic Community Services 


; 
427 W. 7th St. 07060 


Neighborhood House Association 

YMCA 

Association of the Advancement of the 
Mentally Handicapped 


Visiting Nurse Association 
J 756-2436 

t offers care to all persons regardless of 
ability to pay, as well as parochial school 
nursing, well-baby clinics, venereal 
disease clinics and communicable diseases 
control programs. The association is a 
certified Home Health Agency under 
Medicare and Medicaid. It operates on a 
contract basis with public and private 
agencies in Union, Somerset and 
Middlesex counties. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
518 Watchung Ave. 07060 756-6060 


Group and club programs for boys, men 
and families offered. There are fitness 
classes and swimming for girls and 
women. Teenage activities include special 
programs for the hard-to-reach. The 


Exercise class 


businessmen’s health club provides 
supervised programs, exercise 
equipment, sauna, massage, whirlpool , 
indoor track and two racquet ball courts. 
There is a resident camp, family camp and 
day camp as well as after-school day care 
for ages 6 to 12. It also offers a corporate 
fitness program and a pre- and post- 
cardiac rehabilitation program in 
collaboration with Muhlenberg Hospital. 
The YMCA houses the Urban Stage 
Theatre Group. 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
232 EB. Front St. 07060 756-3836 

Social, educational and_ recreational 
programs are open to residents of all ages. 
There is a nursery, pre-school program, 
after school care for ages 6 to 12 and a 
summer day camp for ages 3 to 12. The 
YWCA offers free legal clinics, 
gymnastics, a women’s resource center, a 
teen club and a swim team. Swim lessons 
begin at age 4 months. The YWCA houses 
the Senior Citizens Club and the New 
Jersey Theatre Forum. 
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Organizations 


Business and Professional 


Accountants for the Public Interest 
Firemen’s Mutual Benevolent Association 


New Jersey Association of Black Social Workers Inc. 


Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 

Plainfield Area Board of Realtors 

Plainfield Bar Association 

Plainfield Business and Professional Women’s Club 
Plainfield Businessmen’s Association 

Plainfield Central Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
Plainfield Downtown Development Corporation 
Plainfield Dental Society 

Plainfield Mechanics Social Club 

Plainfield Merchant’s Group 


Community Centers 


Grant Avenue Community Center 
Jewish Community Center* 
Neighborhood House* 

Second Street Youth Center* 


Cultural 


Arioso Chamber Musie Group 
Ars Musica Antiqua 
(study and performance of early music) 
Children’s Choir 
Community Theatre Group 
Friends of the Plainfield Public Library 
Grarph Productions 
Junior Musician’s Club 
M.U.S.I.C. Ine. 
New Jersey Schola Cantorum* 
New Jersey Theatre Forum* 
Parish Players 
Plainfield Arts Council* 
Plainfield Community Concerts Association* 
Plainfield Music Club 
Plainfield Symphony Society 
Tweed Arts Group* 
Urban Stage 


Educational 


American Association of University Women 
Head Start 

National Association of College Women 
Parent-Teacher Association (individual schools) 
Plainfield Educational Association 

PTA President’s Council 


Ethnic 


German Speaking School of Plainfield 
Greek American Social Club 
Hibernians 

Polish Falcons 


Soul Dads Social Club 
Spanish Community Organization of Plainfield 
U.N.LC.O. (Italian) 


Fraternal 


Knights of Columbus 

Improved Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks of the World 

Independent Order of Oddfellows 

Loyal Order of Moose 


Garden Clubs 


Garden Club 
Plainfield Garden Club 
Plainfield Beautification Organization 


Health and Welfare 


Alcoholics Anonymous 

Mobile Meals* 

Muhlenberg Hospital Women’s Auxiliary 
Neighborhood Health Clinic 

Plainfield Hearing Society, Inc.* 
Retarded Citizens Association 

Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
Union Countv Psychiatric Clinic* 
United Family and Children’s Society* 
Visiting Nurse Association* 

Women’s Auxiliary of Plainfield 


Historical 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Historical Society of Plainfield 
Plainfield Heritage 


Political 


Democratic Club of Plainfield 
Republican Club of Plainfield 
Republican Conservative Action Club 
Women’s Republican Club 


Public Affairs 


A Citizen’s Organization for a SANE World 
League of Women Voters of Plainfield 
NAACP 

National Council of Negro Women Inc. 
National Organization of Women 


Recreation 


Camp Crusade, Ine. 
Netherwood Tennis Club 
Plainfield Booster Club 
Plainfield Camera Club 
Plainfield Chess Club 
Plainfield Golfers Club 
Plainfield Hiking Club 
Plainfield Lawn Bowling Club 
Plainfield Nature Club 
Plainfield Runners Club 


Plainfield Stamp and Cover Club 
Young Men’s Christian Association* 
Young Women’s Christian Association* 


Religious 
B’nai B’rith 
B’nai B’rith Women 
Catholic Daughters of America 
Catholic Community Services 
Catholic Women’s Club of the Plainfields 
Church Women United of the Plainfield Area 
Concerned Urban Clergy of Plainfield 
Fish-Starfish 
Hadassah 
Laurel League of Plainfield 
Plainfield Clergy Association 
(Almost every church and synagogue in Plainfield 
has one or more women’s auxiliary or men’s club.) 


Service Clubs and Organizations 


American Red Cross* 

Black Child Development 

Boy Scouts of America* 

Citywide Neighbors 

Exchange Club 

Frontier Club 

Jaycees 

Kiwanis 

Lions 

Optimists 

Organization for Rehabilitation through Training 
Panel of American Women 
Plainfield Christmas Bureau 
Plainfield Junior Women’s Club 
Plainfield Rescue Squad* 

Resolve of Plainfield 

Rotary 

Salvation Army* 

Senior Citizens Council of Greater Plainfield Area* 
Union County Easter Seal Society 
United Way* 


Other 


Crescent Avenue Area Association 
Cosmopolitan Club of the Plainfield Area 
Family and Childrens Society 

Junior League of Plainfield 

Kings Daughters 

LaLeche League 

Monday Afternoon Club 

Newcomers Club 

Old Guard of the Plainfields 
Plainfield Humane Society* 

Planned Parenthood of Union County* 
Twin Mothers Club 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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For 
Further 
Information 


The following list includes references 
used in preparing this book, as well as 
other materials which may be of interest. 
Everything listed below may be found at 
the Plainfield Public Library. Official city 
publications may also be examined at City 
Hall or other city offices; copies of some are 
available free of charge. 


In addition to what is included here, 
there are histories of Plainfield churches, 
agencies and associations which may be 
obtained directly from their sources. 
Books about New Jersey and Union 
County contain sections on Plainfield. 


Basic City Publications 


Charter and Municipal Code of Plainfield, New 
Jersey 1971-1972. Loose-leaf. 


It contains the Charter and the Administrative 
Code of 1968 and codified ordinances, laws passed by 
the council arranged according to subject. The 
following codes are, by ordinance, considered part of 
the book as if they appeared in full there: Fire 
Prevention Code; Plumbing Code; Property 
Maintenance Code; and Sanitary Code. The book may 
be purchased for $40. There is an additional charge of 
$10 per year for a semiannual updating. Since the 
volume is in loose-leaf form, changes and additions 
may be incorporated. Subscribers receive copies of 
ordinances as they are passed by the council. The 
Charter is available separately free of charge, as is 
the Administrative Code. The other codes are 
available for varying charges up to $5. PR 352 
P6 1971 


Local Municipal Budget 

It consists of several hundred pases which details 
the municipal budget. The budget, published 
annually, is available at City Hall. In addition, a 
budget summary is available with comparative 
figures and charts included. PR 352.07 P6 


Financial Report of the City of Plainfield 
It contains reports from the tax assessor and other 
departments and divisions of the city. PR 352.07 P6F 


Historic Tour of Plainfield, N.J. 
It is prepared by the Planning Division, City of 
Plainfield. 1973 16 p. illus., maps. P 917.49 M12 


Plainfield N.J. Division of Assessment 
It lists real estate appraisal values and results of 
evaluation of all real estate. 1975. PR352 P69 


Official Publications On Education 


Annual Budget of Plainfield Public Schools 
PR 379 B68 
Plainfield, N.J. Public Schools 

Funded programs; a report to the citizens of 
Plainfield. 1977/1978. PR 379.1 P69. Plainfield, N.J. 
public schools task force on strategies for effective 


education toward improving student achievement. 
1980. 48 p. PR 371.3 P68 


Plainfield, N.J. Public Schools ned 
A list of curriculum guides and _ individual 
curriculum guides are available. 


The New Entree 
Plainfield Public High School. A newsletter 
published periodically by the high school. 


Also available from the Board of Education are 
these pamphlets: 

Pupil Records, Reporting Pupil Progress, Reading 
Instruction, Test and Testing, The Rights of Parents 
and Students, Education For Handicapped Children. 


Documents of Other Public Bodies 


Plainfield-Central Jersey Chamber of Commerce. A 
Place to Put Down Roots. 1979. 39p. P 917.49 C35P 


Plainfield, N.J. Economic Development Committee. 
Plainfield, 1980, 3 parts. 

It includes a commercial directory, business 
directory, available commercial property and retail 
opportunities in Plainfield. PR 309 Re74dR 


Plainfield, N.J. The Mayor's Arts Committee. 1978. 
Plainfield area arts directory. P 703 P4 


Plainfield, N.J. Dept. of Public Affairs and Safety. 
Concept feasibility report; police-fire 
consolidation. 1979. 43 leaves. P5M 363 P6 


Plainfield, N.J. Planning Board. Capital 
Improvement Program. 1980-85. PR6 711 P69Ca 


Plainfield Area, N.J. 

Plainfield Area Chamber of Commerce. 1969. 96 p. 
This is a promotional large-format book with many 
photographs. 


Economie and Demographic Data for the Plainfield 
Area. Plainfield Area Chaiken of Commerce. 1974. 

It presents and interprets statistics for population, 
business, consumers, real estate and transportation. 


Federal Government Publications 


The 1980 Census 

It contains information about characteristics of 
Plainfield’s population: age; race; schooling; 
employment; housing; and mobility. 


Map of Plainfield, N.J., U.S. Geological Survey. 1956. 

A large map in great detail, it shows topographical 
formations, streets and buildings. It may be ordered 
from the Distribution Section, U.S. Geological 
Survey, 1200 Eads Street, Arlington, Virginia 
22202. Ask for Plainfield Quadrangle, New Jersey, 
7.5 minute series (topographical). 


Publications of Private Groups and 
Individuals 


History of Plainfield and North Plainfield. F. 
Smiley. 1901. 108 p. 

A large book with biographical information and 
historical details. It contains many photographs. 


Survey of Negro Life in New Jersey; Plainfield. 
Interracial Committee, New Jersey Conference of 
Social Work, 1932. 20 p. 


Plainfield U.S.A.; Blueprint for the 80's. 
The Courier-News, Bridgewater, N.J. 1980. 48 p. 
Cage, newspaper. 


Pla Belg N.J. Critical Issues Committee. Plainfield 
in the 80's. 

It is the final report of the city-wide workshop, held 
on March 15, 1980 by the Critical Issues Committee. 
1980. 18 p. PR 309 P69 


Plainfield, New Jersey, The Queen City. 
A study of its industries and its people. 1979. By 
Ruch, Marian. PR 338 R82 


pee Remembers, 1975. By Crawford-Taylor, 
mily. 

An oral history of Plainfield is contained on a 
cassette. P 812 C85 


History of Plainfield. The Courier-News. 1964. 
Unpaged. 

is isa reprint of a 32-chapter series published in 
connection with the New Jersey Tercentenary and 
based on research by Roy E. Hoffman. 
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